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The Victor in a Primary School 
in Japan 


Calisthenics with the Victor, Waco, Texas 


School Preparedness 


x A well-deve lopad body is the best preparation for a well-developed mind. 
All that is needed is plenty of sunshine, fresh air and exercise, and an enthusiastic 


teacher who uses the 


T 
J 





Victor and Victor Records. 


ay et the rhythmic music of the Victor accompany your pupils in marching, calisthenics, 


mass drills, folk dances and singing games. 
* Ten Folk-Dance Records by Victor Band 
Ht which should be in every school 
BE The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is {ss Let Us Be Joyful (2) 
oe _ 17567 the Miller 17761 ) Kulldansen No. 2 
HE n “s Looby Loo (2) Oats,Peas,Beangs 10 39-79 | Seven Pretty Girls (2) The 
iE and Barley Grow First of May 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My 
e ge f Partner (3) The Muffin Man 
# ‘°€ | Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 
H 17084 /f{ The Shoemaker (Danish) 
* 10in. 75c \Klappdans (Swedish) 
EE 17158 {ISee You (Swedish) 
EH 10 in. 75¢ ( Dance of Greeting (Danish) 
* 18010 {Sellenger’s Round (Old English) 
Fa 10 in. 7Sc (Gathering Peascods (()ld English) 
& 17160 { Norwegian Mountain March 
BE 10in. 75c (Country Dance (Pop Goes the Weasel) 
[ 17085 { Mountain Polka (Fjallnaspolska) (Swedish) 
i 10in. 75¢ | Bleking (Swedish) 
18004 {Newcastle (2) Sweet Kate (Old English) 
* 10 in. 75¢ (Black Nag (2) Grimstock (Old English) 
17331 {Irish Lilt (2) Highland Schottische (Scotch) 
* 10 in. 75¢ (Hop Mor Annika (Swedish) 
* Hear these selections at your. nearest Victor deaier’s, and 
: obtain a copy of the LIST OF NE 

fe Victor XXV = RECORDS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
f °67.50 special quotation USE. For further information write 
ie to schools only to 

When the Victor is not Educational Department 
bh in use, the horn can be 4 : : 

claced under che atte  VWietor Talking Machine Co. 

” ment safe and secure Camden, N. J. 


1 from danger, and the 

cabinet can be locked to 

i protect it from dust and 

f¥i promiscuous use by ir- 
/ responsible people. 
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Tower City, North Dakota 


LADS AND LASSIES KEEP HOLYDAY 
(See Article, Page 74) 








SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 
WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girl and have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 


In this book the children are paired off for height—one wand is used for 
the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 
all who take part are most enthusiastic. 


Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


SINGLE STICK DRILL 


In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a light in the eye. 


Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


Single Sticks or Wands net price f. o. b. Chicopee, Mass., 
$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
‘3 inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


Workers Needed.—Experi- 
enced workers are needed by the 
Parks and Playgrounds Associa- 
tion of the City of New York 
for its summer playground ac- 
tivities, July first to September 
eighth. 

Training in recreation work 
and at least one year’s actual 
experience is required. 

Registration.—April first to 
May fifteenth. Application 
blanks will be sent by request 
from the office of the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association. 

Boys’ Work Conference.— 
The Eleventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the Boys’ Club Federa- 
tion will be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th, 1917. All interested in 
work with boys will be wel- 
comed as delegates. 

Among the questions for dis- 
cussion as reported by the pro- 
gram committee are: “A Boys’ 
Club Program for All the Year 
Around,” “‘Boys’ Clubs in In- 
dustrial and Business Plants,” 
“Clubs within the Club,” “The 
Place That the Boys’ Club 
Should Occupy in the Commu- 
nity.”’ There will be an Exhibit 
of Vocational Class Work, with 
workers or boys on hand to ex- 
plain their own exhibits. 

The social features include: 
an automobile trip to Niagara 
Falls, with a trolley ride to points 
of interest, an evening enter- 
tainment by boys, a trip through 


the Larkin Plant, and a compli- 
mentary banquet at the Hotel 
Statler. Other special enter- 
tainment features will be pro- 
vided for the ladies. 

The opening session of the Con- 
ference will be at 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, May 22nd and there 
will be morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions. The Confer- 
ence will close with the banquet 
at the Hotel Statler, Thursday 
evening. For further informa- 
tion, and Conference literature, 
address the Boys’ Club Federa- 
tion, One Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Extract from letter from 
H. O. Berg.—‘‘This week Mon- 
day, we put over the first meet- 
ing of its kind held in the United 
States—a mass meeting of all 
men who have declared their 
intention of becoming citizens. 
It was a stormy night, but 
standing room was at a premium. 
Mr. Sturges of Chicago, who 
cooperated with me, felt it was 
a howling success, and intends 
to spread the good news of our 
success all over the country.” 

One Man Knew.—At a meet- 
ing held in Glendale, California, 
to consider plans for securing 
a neighborhood center, one man, 
who had grown up from boy- 
hood in Glendale, related in- 
stances of the efforts of his 
“bunch” to secure places for 
recreation—efforts 
But 


reasonable 
which were always futile. 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


there was always recreation to 
be found in Los Angeles, not 
far away, perhaps not always 
“‘reasonable” recreation. Upon 
the wasted lives of young men 
driven into vice by lack of 
rightful opportunity, this man 
based his plea for a _ better 
chance for the boys now growing 
up. 

George Sim, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Los Angles Play- 
ground Commission, the speaker 
of the evening, presented ideas 
and ideals for neighborhood cen- 
ters drawn from the experiences 
of many cities. 

Fitness not Geographical. 
—School superintendents, associ- 
ated charities secretaries, Young 
Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries are now chosen from 
those who have had success in 
other cities. For playground 
work, as Joseph Lee says, fitness 
should not be exclusively geo- 
graphical! 

Making the Park Serve the 
People.—Green Hill Mansion, 
the people’s club house in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, housed 
281 parties attended by 9,441 
persons, from its opening Octo- 
ber 12, 1914, to February 1, 1916. 
Dances, ‘showers,’ birthday 
parties, musicales, reunions were 
among the entertainments given. 

When the Worcester Country 
Club moved to new quarters,the 
old club house, with its kitchen, 
piazzas, shower, baths, and the 
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beautiful nine-hole golf course, 
was leased by the city for muni- 
cipal golf links and club house. 
A competent chef reigned 
in the kitchen. An _ expert 
golfer was given the sale of golf 
supplies and repairing of clubs, 
so there was always someone at 
hand to instruct beginners and 
keep up the zest of the more ex- 
perienced players. Clubs were 
rented at fifteen cents an hour. 

From the time Mayor Wright 
drove the first ball “‘until snow 
balls came in the fall, there was 
not a moment that the links 
were not filled to their capacity.”’ 
Tournaments were played and, 
through the club organized from 
those who used the links, op- 
portunity was given to play in 
tournaments throughout the 
country. 

The nine holes were kept in 
splendid condition and at the 
end of the season, $4.20 remain- 
ed of the $2000.00 appropriated. 

The success of the leased 
links has encouraged the com- 
missioners to arrange for a per- 
manent nine-hole course in Green 
Hill Park, which may later be 
made an eighteen hole-course. 

Fifteen Months of Work 
Here.—The South Bend Mu- 
nicipal Recreation Committee 
gives thus briefly the accom- 
plishments of its first period of 
service: “‘Four playgrounds and 
one play field were provided and 
supervised; another 20-acre play 











THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVALS 


field secured for future develop- 
ment. During the summer and 
fall there was an attendance of 
about 120,000 at these play 
places. A civic federation con- 
sisting of 13 social centers, repre- 
senting every part of the city, 
was organized. The committee 
has assisted and supervised these 
constituent organizations which, 
during this period, held 119 
meetings with a total attendance 
of over 20,000. An amateur 
athletic federation, to promote 
amateur athletics in accordance 
with approved standards, was 
formed. The federation enrolled 
38 teams with more than 500 
players and conducted 2 track 
and field meets. Public school 
and inter-playground leagues 
were formed, comprising 1,000 
players, and playing over 200 
matched games. School and 


home garden departments were 
organized. Two municipal 
Christmas tree festivals were 
carried out. Community sing- 
ing was inaugurated—courses in 
civics for the social centers ar- 
ranged, a class in parliamentary 
law formed for the officers of the 
social centers. Training work 
was organized for playground 
directors, for leaders in singing, 
and for boys’ and girls’ clubs.’’ 

A Word of Appreciation.— 
John F. Walsh, President of the 
Association of Park Superin- 
tendents, writes: “I wish you 
could send a copy of THE 
PLAYGROUND to evury park su- 
perintendent in thiscountry. I 
have no hesitancy in saying that 
it would do more to further the 
playground movement, so ably 
advocated by your Association, 
than any other means I know of.”’ 


THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVALS—A COMMUNITY 
ENTERPRISE 


Raymond Walters, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Benjamin Franklin, in a letter to his wife telling of a visit to 
the Moravian community of Bethlehem in 1756, wrote that he 
“heard very fine music in the church.”’ 

The ancient reputation of the Moravians in this respect was re- 


ferred to in a recent editorial in The Outlook upon the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the New York Philharmonic Society. When this 
oldest orchestral body in continuous service was founded, in 1842, 
“there was,’’ The Outlook said, ‘‘a real musical center in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, which was in communication with the great Haydn.”’ 
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THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVALS 


The Bethlehem Bach Choir, which took part in the anniversary 
program of the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, in January, represented in fact a community that, in respect 
to musical activities and traditions, stands historically with New 
York and Boston. 

In the early economy of brethren and sisters grouped in various 
trades and occupations, music was a common bond and heritage 
from the fatherland. An institution of the church, it had sanction 
likewise as a recreation. Love of music and skill in its rendition have 
continued to be characteristics of their descendants and, in general, 
of the city where Charles M. Schwab has enthroned steel as king. 
Bethlehem has an unusual record for having given first performances 
in America of great musical compositions, including Haydn’s Crea- 
tion in 1811, Haydn’s Seasons in 1834, Bach’s St. John Passion in 
1888 and Bach’s Mass in B Minor in 1900. It is to traditions like 
these that the present Bach Choir is heir. 

The founder and conductor of the Festivals, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
is a native of Bethlehem and he has there achieved his greatest work. 

Mr. T. Edgar Shields, organist of the Choir, has been a life- 
long citizen, a continuous force in local musical life. 

In its beginning the Bach Choir was based upon the Moravian 
Church Choir and it grew as the city grew. The homes of eighty 
per cent of the singers—members of many religious denominations and 
of diverse occupations—are in the Bethlehems, with the remain- 
der in adjacent towns and cities. It is typically a community chorus. 

Citizens—most of them for many years—are the men whose 
financial and executive service as trustees makes the Festivals a 
fact: Mr. Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and main guarantor; Dr. Henry S. Drinker, President 
of Lehigh University and President of the Choir; Mr. Albert N. 
Cleaver, Treasurer of the Choir since its reorganization in 1911; 
Mr. Warren A. Wilbur, Mr. George R. Booth, Vice-President of the 
Choir, Mr. H. S. Snyder, Dr. W. L. Estes, Mr. M. J. Shimer, Dr. 
J. H. Clewell, President of the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women; Mr. A. C. Huff and Mr. Frank G. Hoch, Secretary. Here 
should be mentioned also the Membership Secretary of the Choir, 
Mrs. George W. Halliwell who continues the work begun, when the 
choir was started, by Mrs. W. E. Doster. 

Two local institutions of learning have placed their resources 
behind the Bach Choir: Lehigh University, which lends its beauti- 
ful Packer Memorial Church for the Festivals and its campus as a 
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THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVALS 


background, and the Moravian Seminary and College for Women, 
which places its historical chapel at the disposal of the choir for 
fall and winter rehearsals. 

What, it is asked, are the elements that have made the success 
of the Bach Festivals. First of all, the work the Choir presents is 
supremely worth doing. ‘‘ Master of masters’’ was Bach, and his 

product is astounding in its brilliance, beauty and abundance. 
When rendered as the Bethlehem Choir gives them, under Dr. 
‘ Wolle’s interpretation, his massive compositions are revealed as 
having a fundamental simplicity, an appeal that the unlearned in 
music feel as well as cultivated listeners. Upon this point Dr. Wolle 
is insistent. ‘‘Bach’s themes are as simple as folk songs. Any boy 
on the street could whistle them. Now in places the music of Bach 
; is wonderfully ornate, running off in little embellishments, with all 
of the parts active and independent. If you prune off these runs, 
these secondary notes, as you could the leaves and twigs of a tree, 
you would find the tree trunk and branches of a harmony,—based 
upon a natural foundation. This innate simplicity is the reason 
Bach’s music takes hold of people.” 

That the earliest presentation in America of Bach’s work should 
have taken place in Bethlehem is an element of vital consequence in 
the importance and ranking of the Bach Choir. The story of how 
this came to pass goes back to Bethelem’s early musical history. 
The services of the local Moravian Church included from the earliest 
days ancient German chorales and these Dr. Wolle learned and 
loved as a boy. When a young student in Germany he heard Bach’s 
oratorios and he found that Bach had used these same old chorales 
and had built upon them in his choral compositions. It was, in the 
conductor’s own words, “like coming home.’’ Then and there he 
was inspired to study and to interpret the glorious music of this 
supreme master. It wasasummons. To it, for more than a quarter 
of a century, he has been obedient. Dr. Wolle has studied, played, 
directed and preached Bach. As Edward Fitzgerald, ‘twin brother 
in the spirit,’’ translated Omar Khayam, Wolle has made Bach’s 
choral work mean something more than a name in America today. 

The devotion of the Bach singers to the ideal held aloft by their 
leader is an element without which the annual festivals would be 
out of the question. It is an asset that cannot be overvalued. 

A New York musician who was told some of the facts about 
Bethlehem’s musical history when the Choir sang with the Phil- 
harmonic Society in the metropolis, exclaimed: “‘Now I see the 
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THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVALS 


foundation of the success of this wonderful choir. You Bethlehem 
folks have in music what New England has in literature. You 
have traditions.’’ 

A pretty picture this—with a modicum of truth. But to over- 
stress tradition as anything more than one minor element in the 
success of the Bach Choir would be to part company with fact and 
to indulge in cant. The difficulties of maintaining an organization 
of three hundred singers are about as formidable today as though 
the Creation and the St. John Passion and the Mass in B Minor had 
not had their first renditions in Bethlehem. These achievements 
and their own successes do not make it materially less arduous for 
the present singers to give the time and study and to undergo the 
drill demanded in singing the music of Bach. 

It is pertinent to mention the chorale announcements of each 
session of the Festival by the Moravian Trombone Choir, an en- 
tirely local group of musicans. The one element of the Festivals 
not local is the orchestra, which has been made up, since the revival 
of the Festivals at Lehigh in 1912, of members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

No list of elements of success in the Bach movement could omit 
the executive and financial handling of the Bach Festivals, due to 
citizens and institutions whose patronage is of singularly high mo- 
tive. 

The Editor of THe PLayGrounD has asked for specific sugges- 
tions based upon Bach Festival experience that would be helpful to 
those who in other parts of the country “‘are struggling with the 
problems of community music.’’ These points seem to be pertinent. 

Whatever the form of community musical endeavor, there should 
be obtained somehow an assured financial basis. It is this assurance 
that enables conductor and choir in Bethlehem to do their work 
without worrying about the inevitable money deficit of the Festi- 
vals. 

The conductor must be a musician of vision, persistence and in- 
fectious enthusiasm. He ought to be given complete power within 
his sphere. A composition cannot be interpreted through legisla- 
tion. For results the conductor should be an autocrat. 

Singers with trained voices are not necessary to make a good 
chorus. Dr. Wolle declares that he is delighted to have Choir mem- 
bers with only fair voices, or even poor voices—if they possess 
earnestness and spirit. 

There is danger in overorganizing a chorus, Dr. Wolle believes; 
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WHAT MUSIC DID FOR WINFIELD 


in having by-laws, dues, fines, and a multiplicity of committees. 
The least possible government in these respects has proved the best 
in Bethlehem. A Membership Secretary who will keep after singers 
and somehow make them attend is a pearl of great price. 

The Bach Choir’s success has come in concentrating upon the 
work of one composer. But unless there is as good a reason in 
other cases, limitation to one composer is not a policy to be advised, 
in Dr. Wolle’s judgment. 

There is, to sum up, no insurmountable obstacle to other com- 
munity choruses equaling what the Bach Choir has accomplished. 
The qualities called for are not genius nor exceptional beauty of 
voice, but fair musical intelligence and ardor that endures. The 
reward is, as Bach singers will testify, that the work adds inches to 
their spiritual stature, and they know the joy that comes with 
artistic achievement. 


WHAT MUSIC DID FOR WINFIELD* 
Edgar B. Gordon 


It is not an “uplift” story that we have to tell. On the con- 
trary, the community about which this is written stands high in 
rank among the second-class cities in Kansas, and doubtless the 
development in community music and drama in Winfield has been 
due, in a measure at least, to the ideal local conditions. A town with 
two denominational colleges, a college of music, a real Chautauqua 
Assembly over a quarter of a century old, an excellent public school 
system, with a sympathetic board of education and an able superin- 
tendent, surely is a favorable environment for trying out anything 
having as its purpose the development of community life. Winfield 
also has several churches, lodges, men’s and women’s clubs which show a 
commendable civic spirit, well-conducted picture theatres, and the 
usual social life among young and old. 

It was in this community that the writer found himself about 
seven years ago, after a long residence in Chicago, five years of which 
were spent as a resident worker at the Chicago Commons, a social 
settlement. Being imbued with the social worker’s point of view, 
it is not strange that, while going back into what seemed to be 

*Courtesy of Good Housekeeping 
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WHAT MUSIC DID FOR WINFIELD 


strictly professional musical work, he should have sought con- 
stantly to give his efforts a turn into a channel having some social 
significance. 

The first opportunity presenting itself was the organization of a 
community orchestra, which was made possible by there being in 
Winfield a number of earnest young people seriously studying the 
various stringed instruments. From a splendid band, which had for 
years been the pride of the town, the necessary brass and wood wind 
players were recruited to make up an orchestra capable of render- 
ing standard orchestral works. Shortly after undertaking this, the 
writer was also given charge of the music in the high school, and 
it was a natural step to combine these organizations for the pro- 
duction of a choral and instrumental program. 

This plan was followed for three years, and then the idea was 
conceived of presenting a series of programs, to which a season 
ticket could be sold at a nominal price, the money earned to be 
used for something of value to the entire community. Thus the 
beginning of a definite development of community music in Winfield 
was made. It was decided to begin with the young people and chil- 
dren of the schools, and gradually reach out until all the available 
talent in the community should be utilized. It was also decided that, 
inasmuch as the enterprise was for the community at large, no com- 
pensation of any kind should be paid those taking part. At first, 
professional musicians were disposed to regard requests for assist- 
ance as an imposition, but by degrees they came to recognize the 
difference between the service in which the entire community is 
the beneficiary and the service which is rendered where only special 
groups are benefited. In other words, they come to see that the 
opportunity was being given them to enrich the community life 
of Winfield. 

The public also caught this spirit and responded by their patron- 
age in increasing numbers each year, until, last season, the en- 
tire house was sold out for the series of eight programs. From the 
proceeds of two season’s concerts, a choice collection of reference 
books on music has been contributed to the local library. These 
books have aided very materially in the encouragement of the serious 
study of music. Funds also have been provided for the purchase 
of over thirty orchestral instruments, which have been donated to 
the public schools. During the past three years eighteen different 
programs have been presented to the community entirely by people 
of the community. In many instances the programs have been 
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WHAT MUSIC DID FOR WINFTELD 


given a second time to meet the demands of the public, and again 
as matinees for the grade-school children, who were admitted with- 
out cost. 

By slow degrees the real significance of the development came 
to be appreciated, and last season, when the idea was conceived of 
enlarging the plan soas to include some evenings of carefully chosen 
plays, the possibility of making the venture a real expression of 
community art was seen. Almost unconsciously the effort had 
changed from a sporadic one, calculated to furnish an outlet for 
certain school activities, into one which had become interwoven with 
the whole social and recreational fabric of the community to such 
an extent that it touched almost every phase of life. 

One thing which has contributed to the interest in the plan is 
the fact that many of the families of the community are touched 
personally by having some of their members take part. Fond 
mamas, papas, uncles, aunts, and even neighbors are interested 
when little Willie is going to ‘‘shine.’’ This is one of the great values, 
socially, of this type of entertainment. The spirit of neighborliness 
engendered by having children of a neighborhood sing, play, or act 
together while the older folk listen from the ‘‘front’’ is very desira- 
ble. 

In planning the programs, great care has always been exercised 
in the selection and arrangement of the various numbers. Only 
good music and plays have been used, and the tastes of the average 
person rather than the exceptional one have been kept in mind. 
Either program-notes have been supplied, or short talks have pre- 
ceded each program. in order that the numbers might be better 
understood. To give the programs sufficient variety, some were 
choral, some orchestral; some had a piano-soloist who played with 
orchestral accompaniment; again, a violinist or cellist contributed 
solo numbers. On one program, Cadman’s song cycle, The Morn- 
ing of the Year, was sung, while another program was given to il- 
lustrate the use of Indian themes and included a selection from 
Victor Herbert’s Natoma, Cadman’s Indian songs, and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. One of the programs most 
enjoyed, and yet one which was decidedly educational in character, 
illustrated the chronological development of music from the early 
Greeks to the present time. | 

Since the real hope of the future artistic development of the 
community lies in the children, special programs have been planned 
each year for their benefit. Sometimes they were orchestral and 
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consisted of selections within the comprehension of the children. 
At other times children’s plays were performed. 

Last season, as a contribution to the spirit of Christmas time, 
a production of the beautiful English mystery-play, Eager Heart, 
by A. M. Buckton was given. The interest on the part of both the 
performers and the audience in the truths of the play was very grati- 
fying. Another occasion last season which was particularly success- 
ful was an evening of three one-act plays. Here the desire was to 
make three different appeals to the audience. That to their sense 
of beauty was made by a lovely little mythological play Demeter 
and Persephone, by Thomas Woods Stevens. This play has a charm- 
ing background of incidental music for string orchestra by George 
Colburn, the play and music making a matchless appeal. As a con- 
trast to this and as appeal to the heroic and dramatic, the thrilling 
war-drama, Allison’s Lad, by Beulah Marie Dix, was given. Then, 
to relieve the tension and send the audience away happy, the de- 
lightful English comedy, Mr. Sampson, by Sydney Lee, was performed. 

Upon the Winfield Orchestral Club has fallen the chief burden 
of the movement, for they not only have contributed heavy pro- 
grams of orchestral music, but they have been called upon to supply 
accompaniments for choral works, light operas, solo numbers, and 
incidental music for plays. A wonderful spirit and interest has been 
shown by these splendid young people, who have met week after 
week, season after season, studying with painstaking care the scores 
of the works presented. Without their cooperation, the work would 
have fallen far short of the standard attained. 

To offer dramatic opportunity to a very large number of young 
people, the work last season was concluded by an outdoor pro- 
duction of the Pageant of Patriots, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
About five hundred children and young people took part before an 
audience of over three thousand. Some weeks after this production, 
as a part of the child-welfare work of the Winfield Chautauqua, an- 
other pageant, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, was given, with an equal 
number of townspeople and children. In this, the real mayor and 
councilmen of Winfield enthusiastically took the parts of the mayor 
and councilmen of Hamelin. 

Another development of last season was the introduction of 
orchestral training in the public schools as a part of the regular 
music course. Sixty children of the grades were selected because of 
musical ability and general fitness, and each was given training 
on one or another of the instruments of the modern orchestra. This 
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work was conducted under regular school discipline, with examinations 
credits, and promotions. The year’s work was concluded by a 
joint recital with a large chorus of children. In September, 1915, 
another group of fifty children was started, thus making classes in 
orchestral playing of several different grades of advancement. In 
this type of work lies the hope of the country in so far as the devel- 
opment of symphony orchestras is concerned. By offering the train- 
ing as part of their school work, efficient players are produced in 
such numbers as to make it possible to have real orchestras outside 
of the great cities—a condition absolutely essential to a universal 
musical development. Then, too, where the training is started in 
the grades, the school and community have the benefit of the services 
of the student-players for a number of years before they leave school. 

The plans for the present season include such definite exten- 
sions of the work as the use of a women’s chorus from the local 
women’s musical club, and a male chorus of college students and 
men of the community, while for the children of Winfield a rare 
treat is in store. Through the courtesy of Mr. Winthrop Ames, of 
the Little Theater of New York, permission has been granted for 
the production of the delightful children’s play, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. ‘The children’s orchestra are looking forward to a 
spring concert in conjunction with a group of children, who will 
produce in costume The Childhood of Hiawatha, an Indian oper: tta 
by Whitley. 

Gradually the possibilities of community art-development have 
unfolded until an almost bewildering number of ramifications present 
themselves. Where this development ultimately will lead it is diffi- 
cult to say. That there is a distinct value in it is indisputable. This 
isattested in the case of Winfield at least, by the interesting fact 
that the town recently won a prize of one thousand dollars offered by 
the Child-Welfare Department of the University of Kansas for the best 
town in the state in which to raise children. The judges who made 
the survey of towns stated that one of the significant facts about Win- 
field was the community aspect of the musical and dramatic work. 
The significance of our work has also appealed to the national govern- 
ment, and at the request of Mr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, a bulletin on community music and drama has been prepared, 
outlining a plan and supplying a bibliography of material for other 
communities that may wish to undertake this kind of work. Eight 
specimen programs are included. This bulletin may be had upon 
application to the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
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The general plan as outlined here, with modifications to suit local 
conditions, is applicable to both large and small communities. Aside 
from the addition it makes to the wholesome recreation and artistic 
education of a community, its greatest value lies in the fact that it 
offers an ideal opportunity for the development of group conscious- 
ness and a disposition to work in conjunction with others—to do 
team work. In the three years in Winfield, we have seen a remarkable 
development of esprit de corps, which is attributable in a measure 
to the emphasis that has been placed upon the idea that it is not 
only a duty but a privilege to contribute of one’s talents and time 
for the common good. 

From this attitude of mind, it is but reasonable to expect a 
coming generation of good citizens who shall find their chief joy, 
not in what they can get from a community, but in what they can 
give back to it. 


TOWER CITY FINDS ITSELF 


F. H. Talbot, Minister The Federated Church, Tower City, North 
Dakota 


Socializing and in less than five years bringing a town of five 
hundred people up to a state of artistic development where it can 
successfully present pageants, oratorios and operettas generally con- 
sidered possible only in cities of five thousand or more, is the record 
of the hustling town of Tower City, North Dakota. And the best 
part of the story is that Tower City is not a miracle town, nor are 
its inhabitants so different that achievements attainable here would 
be impossible elsewhere. Neither the town nor the people have 
millenial aspirations. It is, in short, a place of just common folk 
who through the exercise of the cooperative instinct, coupled with a 
large amount of energy, have been able to accomplish things which 
are truly worthy in a social sense. 

The beginning of Tower’s fight with monotony and social retro- 
gression was when two of the churches combined to form a federated 
church. This did so much to combine the musical talent of the little 
place, that musical programs of merit could be offered in place of 
the weak choruses supplied by two competing organizations. With 
a rather good group of singers, a choral union was formed, which, 
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commencing with small cantatas and song services, gradually be- 
came more and more ambitious as their talents increased, until these 
singers were able to present artistically such really good works as 
The Holy City and Ruth. Many of the great choruses from the 
big oratorios have been studied and sung to audiences now educated 
to the point where they highly appreciate the efforts of the local 
singers. 

But the singers were not satisfied with singing alone, so they 
tried musical comedies with the result that after a year or so it was 
discovered that dramatic talent could be developed, too. In the 
past six months this same group of musicians has presented two 
standard operettas, The Nautical Knot and Pocahontas. They are 
now contemplating a presentation of Pinafore, or the Pirates of 
Penzance. 

Pageantry has not been neglected by the town. Probably the 
most successful attempt along this line was the presentation of an 
old-time English festival, including the maypole dance with the 
introduction of many characters from fiction and history. Over 
one hundred people took part in this festival and supplied everything 
needed for the production locally. The town band, numbering 
about twenty pieces, born out of the town’s new cooperative spirit 
furnished the music for the dances and the procession. 

While this development was going on, the people were also ac- 
quiring a taste for the better form of traveling amusements. Lyceum 
courses which before failed financially are now operated successfully 
and this year a circuit Chautauqua of splendid merit which failed to 
draw sufficient attendance to pay expenses in towns nearby many 
times the size of Tower City was so thoroughly appreciated here 
that a fine balance was left for a nucleus for another year. 

The secret of all these achievements lies in the fact that the 
people have learned to appreciate the best. They have developed a 
fine discrimination and are very quick to judge and acknowledge real 
talent. The deadly monotony of rural life has received a solar plexus 
blow, while the development has been little less than miraculous. 
In fact, such is the recognized ability of the players and singers now, 
that when a play or an oratorio is announced, it is always the signal 
for the coming of large delegations of visitors from nearby towns. 

And with the growth of the cooperative spirit, fostered by 
the musicians, other forms of social enterprises were attempted with 
satisfactory results. A live commercial club has been organized 
which has done much towards creating a civic righteousness which 
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makes the town very desirable as a place of residence. Under di- 
rection of the club, the streets are kept free from the litter and rub- 
bish which is such a continual eyesore in many of the smaller villages. 
Prizes were offered for the best-kept lawns and backyards, trees 
have been planted on both sides of every street in town, spring 
clean-up day has been established and this fall a remarkably success- 
ful fair, or as it is popularly called in North Dakota, corn show, was 
held. 

Growing out of this same spirit of community loyalty came the 
high school championship basket ball team of last year, for so splen- 
did was the response and support of the citizens to the work, that 
the local boys, cheered by the loyal rooters who always accompanied 
them on their journeys, easily disposed of their opponents and cap- 
tured the coveted first place honors among state high schools. 

Tower City’s achievements have not been of the mushroom type, 
but have been gradually evolved out of many trying experiences. 
Setbacks there have been continually. Calamity howlers, knockers 
and a wonderful anvil chorus have all done their share to discourage. 
Jealous and envious ones have thrown themselves under the wheels 
of progress and have been badly mussed up for their pains, but the 
great rank and file of the people have been enthusiastic, progressive, 
loyal and appreciative. And best of all the people are still dissatis- 
fied with their attainments and are hopefully looking toward the 
future, planning still bigger things for the welfare of the town. 


THE COMMUNITY FAIR* 


J. Sterling Moran, Field Assistant in Rural Organization, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The community fair is a miniature county fair conducted by 
the people of a community for the purpose of developing a greater 
spirit of cooperation, to arouse interest in local achievement, to 
stimulate pride in, and enthusiasm for the community, and to bring 
its resources prominently before the people. Not being under the 
necessity of meeting heavy expenses, and being controlled entirely 
by the people it naturally reflects their attitude toward the ‘“‘mid- 
way,” racing, and the many catch-penny devices usually found at 


county fairs. 
*Address given at Recreation Oongress,Grand Rapids, Mich. Oct. 2-6, 1916 
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THE COMMUNITY FAIR 


A community fair can be large or small, elaborate or other- 
wise, as the people desire. Recreational features, such as field 
sports, folk games and dances, pageants may be introduced, 
together with such educational features as lectures, addresses, 
demonstrations, judging contests. 

The first step toward organizing a community 
Organization fair is to get together a small group of people 

composed of the leaders of the different 
organizations in the community for the purpose of determining 
whether or not, and in what ways, a community fair would be 
beneficial. If approved by this group, a community meeting is 
held for the public discussion of the plan. At the opening of this 
meeting it is the usual custom to have someone explain fully what 
a community fair is, the method, purposes and expected results. 
Several people who are known to be favorably inclined may be 
asked for their opinions, after which there may be a general dis- 
cussion followed by a vote on the proposition, both men and women 
voting. If it is decided that the community shall hold a fair, the 
next step is to elect the officers—president, vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer. Committees on publicity, amusement and 
entertainment, arrangement and decoration, consisting of three 
or more members each, are also usually elected or appointed at 
this time. 

The amusement and entertainment committee has charge of 
all athletics, field sports, games and folk dances, as well as such 
entertainment features as music and motion pictures. 

The arrangements and decorations committee attends to 
securing a place to hold the fair, assigns space to each department, 
arranges tables and shelves, for the display of exhibits and looks 
after the decorations for the occasion, using flowers, leaves, flags, 
bunting and other available material. 

The publicity committee enlists the help of the local news- 
papers and supplies them with well written articles concerning the 
fair, a comprehensive list of articles for the different departments is 
often published so that the people will have a clear understanding 
of the classes of articles that are to be exhibited. This committee 
sees, too, that announcements are made in churches, schools, and at 
all public gatherings. A newspaper man is especially helpful on a 
committee of this kind. 

Hand-made posters are often used and prizes awarded to the 
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persons making the most attractive designs. The advantage in 
this plan is twofold. It gives individuality and attractiveness to 
the advertising and at the same time, helps in keeping down ex- 
penses. Besides the lists published in the local papers, handbills 
or “flyers” giving in detail as many things as possible to be exhibited 
in each department may be printed and distributed to every one in 
the community. 

Perhaps the most important committees are those having 
charge of the several departments of the exhibits. These committees 
are made up of people of both sexes and include boys and girls as 
well as men and women, The personnel of these committees is 
naturally important, especially the matter of getting members who 
are competent and willing to serve. 

The committees are usually as follows: (a) live stock and 
poultry (b) farm crops (c) orchard and garden products (d) home 
economics, foods, dairy products (e) household arts and crafts (f) 
flowers and shrubbery (g) school work, compositions, manual 
training (h) historical relics. 

One of the most important committees is that having charge 
of the department of historical relics. Communities seldom realize 
what a wealth of material is stored away in attics and barns which 
if brought together would form the nucleus of a community museum, 
which would furnish a high type of recreation for both old and young. 
It would be unsurpassed as an aid in teaching local history and 
community progress. Relics, souvenirs, and curios from as many 
as seventeen countries have been observed at one little community 
fair. 

Community fairs are usually held at the 
Place school house for the reason that it comes most 

nearly being the one center or institution in 
which the whole community is interested. If it is held at a church 
or a lodge hall it is very likely to be thought of by many as being 
an enterprise of the group to which the building belongs. If the 
proper amount of preliminary work has been previously done, the 
fair, under ordinary circumstances, lasts but one day. This, how- 
ever, is a problem to be decided locally. 

Experience with many community fairs all 
Prizes seems to point to the giving of ribbons instead 

of cash prizes. If money is available these 
ribbons may be suitably stamped, if not, the color of the ribbon 
denoting first, second and third prize is sufficient. The awarding 
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of cash prizes, besides making the cost prohibitive, defeats the real 
purpose of the fair, which is fundamentally recreation, or some- 
thing done for the joy of the doing. 

A community fair ought to represent the 
Exhibits normal production of the community. Articles 

that have received special attention and treat- 
ment for the main purpose of exhibition while other articles of the 
same kind are far below the average ought not to be encouraged. 
It is the increase in the quantity or quality of the average pro- 
duct that is most to be desired. Freak exhibits of all kinds, par- 
ticularly of animals, are to be avoided so far as possible. 

Personal solicitation has been found to be the most effective 
means of inducing people to make exhibits. Everyone should be 
made to feel that he will be in competition only with his neighbors 
and that it will not be possible for some outsider to capture all the 
prizes. 

The importance of selecting judges of experi- 
Judges ence deserves special attention. The state 

agricultural college and schools and other 
institutions are usually willing to render such assistance as their 
force of workers and means will permit. The educational value 
of the judging is enhanced when the judges are given an opportunity 
to explain to the whole group, why the prizes were awarded in the 
particular manner decided upon. Besides its educational value 
this helps to allay criticism. 

The cost of a community fair is ordinarliy 
Expenses small. The largest item of expense is the 

printing bill and this can be reduced to a 
negligible amount by the liberal use of hand-made posters. As 
before mentioned, the community fair is recreational,—arranged by 
the community for the joy of the doing, and its purpose to teach 
cooperation ; therefore the more the recreational spirit is manifested 
and the more the whole community cooperates, the greater will be 
the success oj the fair. 

A wholesome, friendly rivalry between com- 
Community Exhibits munities may be developed by transporting 
in Larger Fairs to a county, or other larger fair, all prize- 

earning material from several community fairs. 
The social and educational value of most county fairs could be 
greatly improved in this way. 
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BOYS’ WORK 
History 

In many cities originally the department of physical training 
in the public schools bore no relation to athletics. It was con- 
cerned exclusively with gymnastics carried on in school hours. Its 
primary object was to correct the sedentary effects of school life, 
and especially, the effect of sitting too long at a school desk. 

Accordingly, for the purpose of providing public school boys 
with interesting and helpful recreation and opportunities for con- 
trolled athletic practice and extending participation to the entire 
student body, various cities have found it helpful to organize a public 
schools athletic league. Usually the organization has included not 
only the superintendent of schools and the president of the board 
of education, but also a number of business men who, because of 
their interest in the health and strength of the school boy, were will- 
ing to help the movement financially. 

These leagues endeavor to supplement and assist the board of 
education, by carrying out, through funds obtained from private 
contributions, the things the board desires to have done but has 
been unable to accomplish itself with the public money it controls. 
Wherever the board has been able to give assistance to the league, 
it has done so. In New York which had one of the earliest leagues, 
organized in 1903, the two have always worked in perfect harmony. 
At present the directors of the New York League include the presi- 
dent of the Board, together with the superintendent of schools and 
supervisor of physicial education, and a large part of the adminis- 
trative work is carried out by the department of physical education. 
Hence the activities of the league are actually controlled by the 
board of education. 

In no city could the league have succeeded at all without the 
earnest, continuous, and enthusiastic support of the principals 
and teachers. While it is true that in its early days the leagues 
could not have existed without the financial help of the business 
men of the city, nevertheless, even more important was the coopera- 
tion and encouragement of the teachers. 

That the New York City Board of Education has appreciated 
the work of the League in that city is apparent in a paragraph taken 
from ‘“‘A Minute in Approval of the Public Schools Athletic League,” 
passed by the Board, December 30, 1914. 
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“In the eleven years during which the League has been or- 
ganized it has effected an improvement both physical and mental 
in the vast army of boys and girls who attend the public schools of 
New York, the value of which cannot be adequately described. 
The children are far healthier and happier than before, and they 
have also acquired ideas of manly and honorable conduct to which 
many of them were previously strangers. The discipline of schools 
also has been helped.” 


ORGANIZATION 


Eligibility 
The following points in general cover the question of the eligi- 


bility of a boy to represent his school. 

(1) No boy is eligible who has ever taken part in professional athletics. 

(2) No boy may represent his school unless he has been a member of the 
school wot certain length of time (Time varies from 3 weeks to 30 weeks in differ- 
ent cities). 

(3) No boy is admitted into any contest who has not received a passing 
mark for the month previous in effort, proficiency, and deportment. 

(4) No entry is accepted unless approved by the principal of the school. 

(5) In some cities no boy is eligible to enter games without the written con- 
sent of his parents. 

(6) A physician’s certificate of physical fitness is necessary. 

(7) An elementary school boy may enter one event only at any set of games. 
Usually, however, exception is made in the case of the relay. 


These leagues provide for three distinct classes of athletics that 
the boy may enter—i. e., the badge test, class athletics, and the 
championship meet. In addition, for the beginner, sometimes a 
“novice meet”’ is held. 

A number of badges, medals, and trophies are awarded to suc- 
cessful competitors in each class, not only by the league but by in- 
dividuals and organizations who are interested in the work of the 
league. 


THe Bapce TEST 


The general tendency in competitive athletics is to induce boys 
to specialize in the kind of work for which they are most adapted 
and to train themselves still further in this line to the exclusion of all 
other forms of athletics. The athletic badge test is made up of three 
divisions: each boy has to run a certain distance in a certain time, 
to jump a certain distance, and to pull himself up on a bar a certain 
number of times. This insures in a measurable degree an all-round 
development. It gives to all boys an opportunity to win a badge 
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upon an absolute basis and not upon ability to beat someone else. 
Each boy who qualifies in all three events in any one class is given a 
badge or button. 

The standards set by different leagues vary somewhat. The 
standards of the Playground and Recreation Association ofAmerica, 
generally accepted, are as follows: 


First Test 


Second Test 
60 yards dash (indoors) 8 seconds 
(or) 100 yards dash (outdoors) 14 seconds 
Pull-up (chinning on bar) 6 times 
Standing broad jump...... 6 ft. 6 in. 
All age, weight, or height classifications are abolished in the athletic badge 
test. 


Third Test (High Schools) 

220 yards run...... 28 seconds 

Pull-up (chinning on bar) 9 times 

Running high jump...... 4 ft. 9 in. 

Newark, New Jersey, is trying out a variation of the badge 
test called the physical efficiency test. In this, boys participate by 
school years, beginning with the third school year, provided that 
the participants are nine years of age or older. 

The test is based upon three events—fifty yards dash, chinning 
the bar and running high jump. 

Boys are rated according to standards fixed for different school 
years, as shown by charts. 

A contestant securing an average standing on these three events 
is entitled to a testimonial in physical efficiency—to which is at- 
tached a gold, red, or blue seal to denote the percent of efficiency at- 
tained. 


CLass ATHLETICS 


The purpose of this form of athletic competition is to interest a 
large number of boys. It consists in the competition of one class 
against another in the standing broad jump, pull-up, and running. 
Its aim is to do away with the notion that only the best athletes may 
represent the school. There is always any number of boys who, 
because they are not quite fast enough to win signal honors, become 
discouraged and drop out of athletic work. Class athletics do away 
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with this feeling, for here every pupil is eligible to compete. Indeed, 
to encourage the average boy, the rule is sometimes made that at 
least eighty percent of the boys enrolled must take part in order to 
have the class record stand, and the average performance of all 
constitutes the record of the class. 

On account of the great number participating, the contests are 
held at different times; i. e., the jumping takes place in the fall, 
chinning in March, and running in May. 

One of the most valuable results coming from class athletics 
has come through the fact that those who compete must train. 
Naturally the training is very simple and consists of a few, simple 
exercises and clean living. Nevertheless, it constitutes a great check 
on bad habits. It is also a great help in discipline in the school. 

The sticcess of this system has been so marked that in many 
schools it has been extended to all branches of competitive athletics, 
the effect being that each school has become an athletic center in 
itself. 

This work, directed as it is toward the development of the mass 
of boys, has somewhat reduced the number of ‘‘star athletes”’ and 
reduced the entries in different inter-school events. But, while it 
has not been so spectacular in its results, it is believed to be so bene- 
ficial to the schools and to the children that it more than makes up 
for any difference of this description that has been caused by it. 


CHAMPIONSHIP MEETS 


Aside from the badge test and class athletics, the leagues make 
provision for inter-school competitions; i. e., championship events. 

There are special lists of championship events for boys of the 
elementary school and for the high school boys. 

The usual events for elementary schools are: 


I. Indoor Track and Field Events 


85 pounds class 115 pounds class 

50 yards dash 70 yards dash 
Running high jump 8-pound shot put 
Standing broad jump Standing broad jump 
360 yards relay race 440 yards relay race 

100 pounds class Unlimited weight class 
60 yards dash 100 yards dash 
Running high jump 12-pound shot put 
Standing broad jump Running high jump 
440 yards relay race 880 yards relay race 
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II. Outdoor Track and Field Events 


85 pounds class 115 pounds class 

50 yards dash 70 yards dash 
Running high jump &-pound shot put 
Running broad jump Running broad jump 
360 yards relay race 440 yards relay race 

100 pounds class Unlimited weight class 
60 yards dash 100 yards dash 
Running high jump 12-pound shot put 
Running broad jump Running high jump 
440 yards relay race 880 yards relay race 


III. Basket Ball 

IV Indoor Swimming 
V Outdoor Baseball 
VI Soccer Football 


VII Hand Ball 
Events For High Schools 
I. Indoor Track and Field Games VII. Tennis 
II. Outdoor Track and Field Games VIII. Indoor Swimming 
III. Soccer IX. Hockey 
IV. Cross Country X. Outdoor Rifle Shooting 
V. Lacrosse XI. Basket Ball 
VI. Indoor Rifle Shooting XII. Baseball 


XIII. Football 
Novice MEETS 


In some cities novice meets are held. They are conducted in 
the same manner as championship meets. 

As the object of holding novice meets is to give boys of lesser 
athletic ability than those who engage in championship meets a 
chance to have the benefits of athletic competition, every school is 
allowed to enter as many boys as desired in each event. 

No boys who have ever won, or been placed in a race or other 
event in a meet under the auspices of the public schools athletic 
league—that is, no boy who has ever won medal or bar other than 
a novice button in any previous meet—is allowed to compete. 

The leaders in the New York Public Athletic League have been 
C. Ward Crampton, as secretary and executive, S. R. Guggenheim; 
Luther Halsey Gulick; Gustavus T. Kirby; George W. Wingate. 
Through their leadership in New York City they have helped many 
cities throughout America. It is said that the League has effected 
an improvement of about 30 per cent in the average physique of 
New York City school boys. 
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In New York City, in the class contests, some schools have 
had ninety per cent of the boys compete, while in the various series 
of athletics held in 1915, about fifty per cent of the grammar grades 
competed regularly, about seventy-five per cent once or twice a year; 
the high school percentage is slightly higher. 

General George W. Wingate, President of the New York City 
Public Schools Athletic League since its founding, reported in 1916 
that after fourteen years of work, over 350,000 children take part 
in the after-school work. A prize offered for the school having the 
largest percentage of pupils winning badges was won by apercent of 
80.4. Speaking of the great meet held in Madison Square Garden 
annually, participated in in 1915 by 1750 competitors, General Win- 
gate says: 

‘““Over 7,000 spectators packed the Garden, with an excited 
crowd of representatives from the different schools, whose enthu- 
siastic efforts to applaud their respective representatives sounded 
like the roaring of the sea. 

‘Through a new and excellent system of checking in the dress- 
ing rooms (by which each boy’s clothes were put in a separate bag) 
and assigning boys to position for the parade, the boys were all 
promptly in line ready to start at 2 o'clock, the prescribed hour for 
the parade. The whole series of games, involving twenty-eight 
events, was completed in three hours, to do which at times nine 
events were going on at once in the field and on the track. The officers 
in charge were perfectly familiar with their duties, their decisions 
were acquiesced in without contention, and everything moved with- 
out delay, difficulty or protest. Only those who appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of handling such a large number of competitors, particularly 
in a confined space like the Garden, in getting the members of the 
different squads in their proper position to start exactly when the 
right time comes, running each event off without conflicting with 
any of the others in progress, and then getting the contestants off 
the floor and into their proper places without confusion, can appre- 
ciate what a marvel of executive administration was involved. * * * 

“The meet also offered another striking example of the extra- 
ordinary change which the League has effected among the large class 
of our population whose parents are foreign born, and particularly 
those from Russia and Poland. Ten years ago these knew nothing 
about athletics and considered them a waste of time. In addition, 
they had neither the physical strength nor the mental qualities of 
courage, endurance and self-reliance under the strain of competition 
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which are essential to success in them. Yet the children attending 
Public School 62, Manhattan, on Hester and Essex Streets (which 
was the winner of the match and was the third last year), and of 
Public School 10, Manhattan, which was the winner last year and 
second in this year’s match, have each more than go percent of their 
pupils either Russian or Polish Hebrews. Moreover, the reputation 
of these two schools for playing with absolute fairness and strictly 
according to the rules, is as high as the results attained in the games 
themselves. ”’ 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


GIRLS’ WORK 


History 

Compared with the strides taken in the development of ath- 
letics for boys, little has been done for girls. Yet in a few cities, 
similar work has been organized and has met with delighted ap- 
proval. 

It was found that very little work for girls was carried on, on 
account (1) of the lack of after-school supervision and instruction, 
and (2) lack of any standard form of athletics for girls. The work of 
the leagues has been to meet these two needs by providing after- 
school supervision and instruction and establishing some standard 
form of athletics for girls. 

The problems involved in girls’ athletics are much more difficult 
than those in boys’ athletics, because the athletics of boys and men 
have been established through a long history of evolution, while 
girls’ athletics is a new subject which of necessity is largely experi- 


mental. 

The fundamental policies adopted by the Girl’s Branch in New 
York City, one of the first organized, in 1905, are: 

(1) Athletics for all girls 

(2) Athletics within the school and no inter-school competition 

(3) Athletic events in which teams (not individual girls) compete 

(4) Athletics chosen and practiced with regard to their suitability for girls 
and not merely in imitation of boys’ athletics 


The system of athletics for girls in New York City is as follows: 
The Physical Training of the school day includes an athletic period 
which is taken once or twice a week, and under the Welsh Act this 
work will be given three hours a week. Athletic period consists of 
squad work; each squad under the direction of a captain. Thus 
individual groups play games, dance, engage in athletic competitions 
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as described below. The Girls’ Athletic Clubs under the general di- 
rection of the Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Athletic League and 
the Director of Physical Training, are described in detail. In ad- 
dition sixty athletic centers have been organized for girls under 
the Director of Physical Training. These are in effect self-sustain- 
ing clubs under the direction of two teachers who are paid for their 
services. Under these conditions it is found from 1oo to 200 girls 
can be handled at one time. 


ATHLETIC MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the girls’ leagues is open to any girl from the 
third year on, who cares to join one of the athletic clubs of her 
school. 

However, in order to participate in events held under the aus- 
pices of the leagues, a girl must herself be considered eligible and 
she must belong to a club that is eligible. 

A club to be eligible must comply with the following rules: 


(1) It must register with the secretary and begin practice not later than 
November first. 

(2) It must hold at least twenty-four meetings during the year, eight of 
which are out of doors. 

(3) It must keep a record of the season’s practice. 

(4) It must practice only sanctioned events. 


Each member of a club to be eligible to participate in events 
with her club must comply with the following rules: 


(1) She must have been in school one school month. 

(2) She must have taken active part in at least twenty meetings of her club. 

(3) She must have her principal’s recommendation in regard to her standing 
in effort, deportment, efficiency, and posture at the time of the meet, or at the 
time of the completion of her season of all-round athletics. 

(4) She must have a physician’s certificate of her physical fitness. 

(5) She must not play basket ball or take part in athletic competitions out - 
side of school unless under auspices of the league. 


ATHLETICS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GIRL 


The following list comprises athletics sanctioned for elemen- 
tary schools by the New York City Girls’ Branch: 


I. Walking 
II. Swimming 
III. Coasting 
IV. Skating 
1. Ice skating 
2. Roller skating (out-of-doors) 
V. Rope skipping 
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VI. Folk dancing (special list of dances) 
VII. Relay-races 

1. Shuttle 

2. Potato 

3. All-up 


VIII. Basket ball throw 
IX. Team games 
1. End ball 
2. Captain ball 
3. Basket ball 
4. Punch ball 


ALL-ROUND ATHLETICS 


In all-round athletics, sanctioned events are classified in four 
groups as follows: 


Group 1 Walking ) Group 3 Captain ball 
Rope skipping End ball Any 
Swimming j Any or Basket ball or 
Ice skating all Punch ball all 
Out-door roller skating Group 4 Pass-ball relay 
Coasting All-up relay Four 
Shuttle relay \ or 
Group 2 Folk dances approved by the Potato relay more 
League Hurdle relay 
Basket ball throw 


It is required that a club registering for this line of work se- 
lect at least three of these groups and devote during its twenty-four 
meetings an equal amount of time to the practice of each of the 
chosen groups. By this work, as its name indicates, each girl is striv- 
ing toward all-round development rather than specializing in any 
one type of athletics. 

A bronze all-round athletic pin is awarded to each member 
of an athletic club who completes the required record in all-round ath- 
letics during the school year, irrespective of competition. 


ScHOOL INTER-CLUB CONTESTS 


In inter-club contests, all competitions are between clubs, 
classes, or teams in a single school. No inter-school competition is 
allowed. Moreover, further to prevent notoriety, all contests must 
be held in the school building or school grounds, unless there is no 
suitable place there. 

Each club entering the contest must take part in at least four 
of the athletic events and folk dancing. 
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In contests, dancing is merely one of the five competitive events 
and the clubs winning first, second, or third places are accorded 5, 
3, and 1 points as in other athletic events. Each club in the compe- 
tition is judged on two dances, one which is peculiar to itself; i. e., 
not danced by any other club on the same program, and a second 
dance called the common dance on which all of the competing clubs 
are judged. To decide first, second, and third place in dancing, 
each dance is judged on the following basis: 


Memory—possible 10 points 
Form— ‘* 10 points 
Spirit— 10 points 

No special costume other than a gymnasium suit is permitted. 
The element of unity may be supplied by uniform colored ribbon 
on the hair, a sash, a chest band or the like, of some inexpensive 
material, so as not to be a burden of expense to any girl. 

At each inter-club contest, there is a chief judge officially as- 
signed through the League, together with two assistant judges and 
three inspectors chosen by the school, but from outside of the teach- 
ing corps of the school holding the contest. 

Each member of the team having the highest total number of 
points for the entire contest is awarded a pin. 


“a 


ATHLETICS FOR HicH ScHoo.t GIRLS 


The following is the list of sanctioned athletics for high schools: 


I. Walking X. Track and field athletics 
II. Swimming 1. Simple relay 
III. Skating 2. Shuttle “ 
1. Ice skating 3. Potato “ 
2. Roller skating (out-of-doors) 4. Hurdle “ 
IV. Horseback-riding 5. Basket ball throw 
V. Bicycling 6. Baseball throw 
VI. Golf XI. Team Games 
VII. Tennis 1. Indoor baseball 
VIII. Dancing 2. Field hockey 
1. Folk dancing 3. Basket ball 
2. Gymnastic dancing 4. Captain ball 
IX. Heavy gymnastics 5. Volley ball 
6. Newcomb 
7. End ball 
8. Punch ball 
9. Pin ball 


The Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Athletic League in New 
York City believes in running as an activity for girls and strongly 
favors the training of endurance in running for a much longer dis- 
tance than usually approved. It believes, however, that this should 
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be a physical training procedure and not subject to the physical, 
mental, and emotional strain of competition. Similarly, it believes 
that all girls should be trained to proper form in jumping so as to 
avoid harm whenever jumping becomes necessary in any of the ac- 
tivities or emergencies of life. It does not favor the extreme effort 
necessary for high and distance jumping, especially in competition. 


ALL-ROUND ATHLETICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In all-round athletics for high schools, the sanctioned events 
are classified as follows: 


Group 1 Walking Group 3 Folk dances and gym- 
Horseback riding nastic dances 
i (Special list) 
Golf 


Tennis Any Group 4 Track and field ath- 
Roller skating (outdoors) \ or letics 
Ice skating all Simple relay 
Bicycling Shuttle “ 
Potato “ 
Indoor baseball Hurdle “ 
Field hockey Basket ball throw 
Basket ball Baseball throw 
Volley ball 
Captain ball Any 
Newcomb or all Group 5 Heavy gymnastics 
End ball 
Punch ball 
Pin ball 
A club registering in this line of work must choose at least three 
of these five groups of work and during its twenty-four meetings, 
spend an equal amount of time on each group. 
At the close of the season each member of a club who has com- 
pleted the year’s work in all-round athletics is awarded an all-round 


athletic pin. 


INTER-CLASS (OR INTER-CLUB) CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


High school championships are decided within the school by 
a series of games whereby each team of the school plays each of the 
other teams entered in the school championships. The team winning 
the greatest number of games is the winner of the school champion- 
ship. If more than four teams are entered, preliminary games are 
played to pick the four strongest teams. For the six games in which 
each of these four teams play each of the others, a referee is assigned. 
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The rules regarding contests of folk or gymnastic dancing in 
high schools are the same as those applying to elementary schools. 

All games and contests are played in the school building or 
grounds, except where there is no suitable space, under the di- 
rection of the physical training teacher or some other instructor 
appointed by the principal. 

A pin is awarded to each member of the team that wins the 
championship meet or game. 


FoL_K DANCING 


Elizabeth Burchenal, for many years executive secretary of 
Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Athletic League of New York 
City, believes strongly that folk dancing should be used for recrea- 
tive, social, and physical training purposes only, and while such 
dances may be used for exhibition purposes before assemblies of 
parents, they should not be used at exhibitions where pay is re- 
quired or the general public may attend. Exception is made in case 
of field days and festivals outside the schools to which the children 
belong, which are not primarily for exhibition purposes and which 
are conducted under proper auspices. 

The New York League favors for athletic purposes distinctive 
national dances, and folk dances of traditional origin, selected for 
their vigor and national characteristics. It deprecates invented 
dances, made by putting together scraps of original dances, largely 
because the tendency of such inventions is to weaken the values 
of a dance. It also strongly deprecates for school use the type of 
imitative or spectacular dance associated with stage performances. 
The League has thus far regarded classic, aesthetic and social dances 
as related to physical training rather than to athletics. 

For elementary and high schools, respectively, the list of dances 
that follows has been approved: 


FoLtK DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Bohemian English 
Strasak Sailors’ Hornpipe 
Komarno Minuet (slow time) 
May Pole Dance 
Danish All Morris Dances— 
Norwegian Mountain March Laudnum Bunches 
Ace of Diamonds Shepherd’s Hey 
Crested Hen Bobbing Joe, etc. 
Little Man in a Fix Country Dances— 
Four Dance Ribbon Dance, etc. 
Seven Jumps Italian 
Shoemakers’ Dance Tarantella 
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Irish 
Jig Swedish 
Reel Frykdalspolska 
Lilt Klappdans 
Carrousel 
German I See You 
Baby Polka Fjalinaspolska 
Reap the Flax 
Hungarian Oxdansen 
Csardas Ma’s Little Pigs 
Hungarian Solo Tailor’s Dance 
Baborak Washing the Clothes 
Csebogar Today’s the First of May 
Christmas Time 
Russian 
Kamarinskaia 


The Crane 
Our Little Girls 
Scotch Rheinlander 
Reel of Four Bleking 
Highland Fling Gotlands Quadrille 
Shean Trews Trekarlspolska 
Lott’ Ist Tod 


Foik DaANcEs For HiGH SCHOOL 


English Swedish 
All Morris Dances— Frykdalspolska 
Laudnum Bunches Fjallnaspolska 
Bobbing Joe Gotlands Quadrille 
Shepherd’s Hey, etc. Trekarlspolska 
Country Dances— Rheinlander 
Ribbon Dance, etc. Weaving Dance 
Minuet (slow time) Oxdansen 
Maypole Dance Reap the Flax 
Sailors’ Hornpipe 


Irish Hungarian 
Jigs Csardas 
Reels Hungarian Solo 
Lilts 
Rinnce Fadde Scotch 
Reel 
Fling 
Shean Trews 


Italian 
Tarantella 


PARK FETES 


One of the most interesting features of the work of the Girls’ 
Branch in New York City is the Park Fétes that are held each spring 
in which any club that has done a specified amount of practice 
during the season may participate. 
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Early in the spring certain specified folk dances and games are 
announced to the clubs wishing to enter the féte. 

These fétes are arranged as great play days. The children in 
great numbers from many schools are dotted in groups over meadows 
of twenty acres or more which are roped off and kept clear for chil- 
dren only. In this way the individual child is lost sight of in the great 
throng and the exhibition element is eliminated, while at the same 
time the sight of acres of happy girls all dancing or playing at the 
same time is a more stirring sight than can be easily described. 

While it is true that the Girls’ Branch in New York recognizes 
no athletic work for the individual girl alone, in some other cities, 
such events are sanctioned. 

In Newark, N. J., there is a standard event for girls in each 
grade and a standard pin equal to the boys’ standard pin. 


Girls’ Standard Events 


(1) Throwing basket ball for distance—8th grade 

(2) Throwing oat bag for height—7th grade 

(3) Hand walk on a 16 ft. horizontal ladder—6th grade 
(4) Thirty-yards dash in 5 seconds—sth grade 

(5) Throwing indoor baseball, 30 ft.—4th grade 


The Playground and Recreation Association of America has 
instituted a badge test for girls that corresponds to the badge test 
for boys. Many cities that have no organized athletic league are 


using this test in their school athletics: The tests adopted are as 
follows :— 


First Test 
ee ey WINE. Fs dos cee R WaSew veeas owe 30 seconds 
ES EE re eee rere 42 seconds 
EE CE GEE Skies dice ctsescaccen sien 2 goals, 6 trials 
EE Ce atau dertret sade ceoman dates 0a 24 ft., 2 trials 
Second Test 
SE I Ie eo nb oh owenncencescianaies 28 seconds 
ee te te ee i bas einckee wes beeen 39 seconds 
BE TIE I PIII ooo os nc os weve ces ccncn 3 goals, 6 trials 
Balancing (bean-bag or bout | SR ae ene 24 ft., 2 trials 
Third Test” 
ee ee ee ey 20 seconds 
Throwing for distance, basket ball.................. 42 feet 
TD ced cvcdekdhat ands bOtbewsd céeebsaee 44 feet 


I ogi 2G) a oie 9 0k sas os 2 Oe te ED ae 3 in 5 trials 
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Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor and Director, Girls’ Gymnasium, Public 
Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





There are a great many opinions regarding athletics for school 
girls, but I think it is generally agreed that there are certain activi- 
ties which appeal strongly to them and which help to develop the 
qualities—mental, moral, and physical—which will fit them for 
daily life. 

First—I wish to discuss briefly the aims of athletics for girls. 
Just what do we want to accomplish? Of course we want to de- 
velop strength for the duties of womanhood. We want good hearts, 
good lungs, good digestive apparatus, good general health. We want 
to take care of our girls as girls and to provide for their greater de- 
velopment as they grow up. In order to do this we must select ac- 
tivities which will secure the results desirable for growing girls and 
also activities which will prove interesting enough to be used in after 
life. Those of us who have really enjoyed the pleasures of hi ‘ing, 
camping, swimming, dancing, and certain games will never grow old 
enough to want to give them up. 

We want to develop among our girls the ability to cooperate, 
to be loyal to leaders and to other members of the group. We want 
to develop leadership and the ability to follow leadership, courage, 
honesty, self-control, self-reliance, good judgment, will power. 

We should provide opportunities for wholesome social inter- 
course. We desire to have our girls physically efficient, accurate, 
alert and able to re-act quickly. We wish them to measure up to 
certain standards—to be able to do certain things well. 

There are limitations to girls’ athletics which we have to recog- 
nize. Of course there is the physical handicap that girls cannot do 
certain events that can be easily done by boys. I think this worries 
most of us very little for we do not think that athletics for girls must 
or should be an imitation of boys’ athletics. Boys’ athletics furnish 
an outlet for their fighting instinct, and as girls do not love this 
instinct as boys do, boys’ athletics do not appeal strongly to most 
girls. 

Girls’ dress is a handicap which is sometimes hard to overcome. 
In Kalamazoo, we have overcome this to some extent and hope 
to overcome it almost entirely. We have encouraged our little girls 
in every way to have bloomers like their dresses or black bloomers. 
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Whenever we have a demonstration or bring the girls together in 
numbers for any physical work we try to have all dressed in middies 
and bloomers. This has done much to encourage the generat prac- 
tice of wearing simple and sensible clothes. This year the woman at 
the head of our domestic art department has arranged to have our 
6-1 girls and our 8-3 girls make bloomers as a part of the required sew- 
ing. We have made an effort to select cheap and durable materials, 
and the domestic art supervisor says that the bloomers furnish 
just as good sewing problems as any other garments. 

Activities for girls are hindered because of lack of equipment. 
I suppose there are few places in Michigan where swimming can be 
used as a regular event for any large number of girls. There are 
many other splendid activities which require special equipment or 
conditions—but which cannot be used in some localities. 

Public sentiment sometimes hinders the use of certain activi- 
ties—as dancing. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America has taken 
these limitations into consideration in preparing the Athletic Badge Test 
and has endeavored to plan events which can be used everywhere. 
This is a good idea and doubtless will secure the desired results. 
However, it seems to me worth while also to take into consideration 
local conditions and possibilities and to use events which are suited 
to the locality. 

At Kalamazoo the plan has been developed gradually, and is 
still incomplete in many ways. 

First, we developed team games—always giving each girl an 
opportunity to play on some team. We have had just intra-school 
games for girls and do not feel that we want to try inter-school games 
at least not for some time. 

From time to time we have realized that certain games were 
not played so well as possible because the girls could not catch and 
throw balls as well as they should. Newcomb, end ball, corner ball 
were not so good games as they could be, because the girls many times 
failed to judge of the distance necessary to run up for balls. Patch 
ball was not played so well as possible because the girls were unable 
to place the balls, or unable to catch them, or unable to throw them 
far enough. Volley ball suffered because the girls were unable to 
serve the balls well. Because of these difficulties we have developed 
the following events which I will discuss a little later—patch ball 
distance throw, patch ball throwing and catching for accuracy, 
basket ball distance throw, volley ball serving and we adopted from 
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the Playground Association Badge Test the splendid event—running 
and catching. 

Qur folk dances were many times poorly executed because some 
of the girls were unable to do correctly the steps involved. Because 
of this difficulty we planned the rhythmic steps which I will discuss 
later. 

Gradually we have worked out the following plan which doubt- 
less will be revised yearly for some time. 

It is only fair to say that our physical training work is all con- 
ducted by specially trained directors—one woman for each building 
for the children of the first four grades and the girls of the fifth and 
sixth grade;one man for each two buildings for the boys of grades 
five, six, seven and high school and three women who take charge 
of the girls departmental, junior and senior high school. 

The events are—first, 

Walking—We feel that walking is important because it is 
splendid exercise which keeps the girls in the fresh air, and is an 
activity which will be kept up after leaving school. We try to intro- 
duce a camp-fire and lunch as part of the walk so that the girls will 
learn the real fun of outdoor living. We constantly hear of family 
picnics and walks planned by the girls the who have taken these 
hikes. Our rules for walking are as follows: 

For grades five and six each walk shall not be less than two and 
not over three miles. For gradesseven, eight and nine, each walk 
shall be not less than two and not over five miles. 

The walking parties must be accompanied by the physical 
training teacher or by some older person approved by her. 

A certificate of attendance containing a statement of the num- 
ber of miles covered, signed by the person who chaperones the group, 
will be given each girl at the end of the walk. These certificates 
must be presented to the physical training teacher to secure credit 
toward a button. 

For grades five and six each walk of two miles shall earn three 
points, and each walk of three miles shall earn five points. For grades 
seven and eight each walk of two miles shall earn two points and each 
additional mile shall earn one point. Not over fifteen points shall 
be allowed for walking. 

The second event is swimming. We cannot use this to the ex- 
tent that is desirable as we have just one pool at Central High School 
which has to be used by the boys half the time. 

The rules for swimming are as follows: 
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Girls from all schools are allowed to use the swimming pool at 
Central High School Gymnasium on Monday, Tuesday and every 
other Friday from 3:10 until 5:00 o’clock. A certificate of attend- 
ance signed by the clerk will be given each girl each time she attends 
the swimming class. Each girl who has attended the swimming classes 
at least five times and each girl who has learned to swim will be given 
a certificate signed by the swimming instructor. These certificates 
will contain a statement of the number of points earned, and they 
must be presented to the physical training teacher to secure credit 
toward a button. Each attendance shall earn one point, but not more 
than ten points shall be allowed for attendance. Ability to swim 
across the pool shall earn five additional points if the girl has at- 
tended five times, and ability to swim half across the pool shall earn 
two additional points if the girl has attended five times. Ability 
to swim the length of the pool in good form shall earn five additional 
points if the girl has attended ten times. (Our swimming pool is 
47 X 20). 

The third event includes the rhythmic steps found in our folk 
dances for the year. The steps are: 

(a) Grades five and six 

1. Polka 
2. Heel and toe polka 
3. Step and throw 
(b) Grades seven and eight 
1. Schottische step 
2. Courtesy 
3. Set and turn single 
(c) Grade 9 
1. Mazurka step 


2. Set and turn single 
3. Schottische 


Ability to execute any two steps shall earn three points; three 
steps shall earn five points. One point shall be given for effort if 
at least two steps are attempted. 

The fourth event includes two folk dances selected from the 
physical training outline—any one folk dance correctly executed 
earns five points. 

The next event is patch ball throwing and catching—The rules 
are as follows: 

The patch ball shall be thrown from home plate to first, second 
and third bases and the returned balls caught. The distances between 
bases shall be thirty feet. Ability to throw to first and third bases 
shall earn one point each. Ability to catch the returned balls from 
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first and third bases shall earn one point each. Ability to throw to 
second base shall earn two points and ability to catch the returned 
ball from second shall earn two points. Ability to throw to first, 
second and third bases and to catch the returned balls shall earn ten 
points. (Two trials shall be allowed for each part of the event.) 

The next event is patch ball distance-throwing. The rules are 
as follows: 

Plan of Ground—A six-foot circle with a heavy line drawn 
across its center shall be drawn at one end of the throwing space. 
The thrower toes this and in completing the throw shall not fall 
nor step forward out of the circle in front of her. If this be done, 
her throw shall be recorded as zero, so that it will count against her 
group in estimating the average. The throwing space shall be divided 
by arcs of circle measuring from the front of the circle as follows: 

For grades seven and eight—fifty feet; sixty feet; seventy feet 

For grade nine—sixty feet; seventy feet; eighty feet 

Points—For any throw to the first line or any points between 
it and the next line, a girl earns five points; to the second line or 
between it and the next line, seven points; to the third line or beyond 
it, ten points. One point allowed for effort. Two trials shall be 
allowed. 

These last two events did much to improve our game of patch 
ball. 

The next event is throwing the basket ball for distance. The 
rules are as follows: 

Plan of Ground—A six-foot circle (not a semi-circle) with a 
heavy line across its center, shall be drawn at one end of the throw- 
ing space. The thrower toes this line and in completing her throw 
shall not fall or step forward out of the circle in front of her. If 
this be done her throw shall be recorded as zero, so that it will count 
against her group in estimating the average. The throwing space 
shall be divided by three arcs of circles measuring from the front 
of the throwing circle as follows: twenty-two feet; thirty-three feet; 
forty-five feet. 

Points—For each throw to twenty-two feet or any point 
between it and the next line a girl scores five points; to thirty- 
three feet or between it and the next line, seven points; to forty- 
five feet or beyond, ten points. One point allowed for effort. Two 
trials shall be allowed each girl. 

The next event is basket ball goal throwing and the rules are as 
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follows—(We have slightly modified the rules adopted by the 
Playground Association.) 

Plan of Field—The regular basket ball goal shall be used. From 
a point directly under the center of the goal draw a semi-circle with 
a radius of fifteen feet for a throwing line. 

The girl may stand at any point outside of but touching the 
throwing line. The basket ball used shall be of standard size and 
weight. The goal may be made either by a clear throw or by bounc- 
ing against the back board. 

Points—Two goals in six trials shall earn seven points; three 
goals in six trials shall earn ten points. One point allowed for effort. 

The next event is serving the volley ball. The plan is as fol- 
lows: 

Plan of Ground—The court shall be twenty by forty feet. The 
net shall be stretched at a height of six and one-half feet above the 
playing space. For grade seven and eight the court shall be divided 
into two equal parts by a line drawn at right angles to the net. 
For grade nine, the court shall be divided (on each side of the net) 
into four equal parts. A ball falling on the line shall be counted in. 

Points—For grades seven and eight—Seven points shall be earned 
if a ball is served into one section and ten points if served into two. 
For grade nine—Three points shall be earned if a ball is served into 
one section, five points if served into two sections, seven points if 
served into three sections and ten points if served into four sections. 
Two trials for each serve shall be allowed. One point allowed for 
effort. 

The next event is rope skipping. The rhythms used have been 
collected by our children and teachers and we have classified them 
into four types. 

1. Plain jump standing in—as a rhyme is repeated—such as— 

1. Lady, lady at the gate 
Eating cherries from a plate 
How many cherries did she eat-1-2-3-4-5 
2. I dreamed that my horse had wings and could fly; 
I jumped on his back and rode to the sky; 
The man in the moon was out that night 
He laughed loud and long when I pranced into sight. 

2. Skim the milk—Skimming the milk, as you probably know, 

means running through the rope as itis turned. We have a 

long list of jumps under this. 

3. Stunt type—as Double Dutch—Two ropes are turned at 
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the same time one each way, the girl jumping both of them—or 
some stunt performed as a rhyme is repeated—as— 

Itiskit, itasket, a green and yellow basket 

I lost a letter for my mother and on my way I found it, I 

found it, I found it. Something is dropped and picked up 
as the girl jumps. 

4. Rock the cradle type: 

Old man Daisy, what makes you so lazy 
Up the ladder, down the ladder-A-B-C- 
Salt, vinegar, mustard, pepper 

During the first line the girl jumps back and forth over the rope 
as itis rocked; during the second line the girl jumps first toward one 
end—then toward the other. During the rest of the rhyme the rope 
is turned—faster and faster and over instead of being rocked. 

The girls in grades four, five and six are interested in rope 
skipping but the interest seems to grow less in grades seven and eight. 

The next event is balancing which we borrowed from the Play- 
ground Athletic Badge Test but we have varied it to fit the rest of 
our plan. The rules are as follows: 

The balance beams found in each school shall be used. There 
is no time limit in this event but there should be an endeavor to 
meet the requirements promptly, without haste, and with perfect 
poise. In the first test the girl starts from the center of the beam, 
walks forward to the end, without turning, walks backward to center; 
turns and walks forward to other end; turns and walks forward to 
starting point. 

In the second test the girl starts from the center of the beam with 
a bean-bag or book balanced on her head and walks forward to the 
end; turns and walks forward the entire length of the balance beam; 
without turning, walks backward to starting point. Two trials are 
allowed in each test. 

Points—The first test shall earn three points, the second test 
shall earn five points. Ability to execute both shall earn ten points. 

In connection with our gymnastic work posture tests are given 
once each month and the posture record counts points toward the 
athletic records as follows: 

Each girl who is in Division one, Group one, in the last posture 
test of the year shall be given ten points toward the athletic button. 
Each girl who is in Division one, Group two, shall be given seven 
points. 

Running and catching we have also borrowed from the Play- 
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ground Association Badge Test, but have modified it slightly to fit 
the rest of our plan. The rules follow: 

Plan—At a distance of thirty feet from the starting line and 
parallel to it, stretch a cord ten feet from the ground. On the signal, 
the girl runs from the starting line, tosses a Reach leather ball over 
the cord, catches it, and runs back to the starting line. Three such 
trips are made, finishing at the starting line. In case of failure to 
catch the ball, it must besecured, tossed over the cord (either direc- 
tion) and caught before continuing the run. The starting line and 
the cord should both be well away from any wall, backstop or other 
object, so that neither the contestant nor the ball shall touch any 
obstruction during the run. 

Points—Three trips in thirty seconds shall earn seven points. 
Three trips in twenty seconds shall earn ten points. 

The rules for team games are as follows: 

Five match games shall be played by each team during the year. 
Any games found on the outline may be used. 

Points—Each member of the winning team shall be given three 
points for each game played. Each member of the losing team shall 
be given one point for effort. 

The girls in grades five, six, seven, eight, and nine take part in 
the athletics so we have divided the events, assigning certain things 
to each grade. 

We have planned the events with the seasons of the year in mind 
and with the physical training outline in mind, so that each event 
comes when it is best suited to the season and the outline, and as 
the events run through the whole year, there is always something 
to practice. 

The girls are given some time to practice before the tests are 
given. Each class has a large score sheet which contains each girl’s 
name and after it spaces for her record in each event. 

Our assignment of events for this year is as follows: 

1. Grades five and six: 

1-September and October: 
(a) walking (b) team games (c) running and ie sta 
2-November, December, January, February, March 
(a) walking (b) rhythmic steps 
(c) rhythmic plays (d) posture tests 
3-April and May: 
(a) patch ball throw (accuracy) (b) rope skipping 
(c) walking (d) team games 
2. Grades seven and eight: 


1-September and October: 


(a) walking (b) swimming 
(c) volley ball serving 
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2-November, December, January, February, March: 
fe walking (b) swimming (c) rhythmic steps 
d) ane plays (e) basket ball—distance throw 
(f) posture tests (g) volley ball serving—in November if necessary 
3-April and May: 
(a) walking (b) swimming (c) patch ball—distance throw 
3. Grade nine: 
1-September and October: 
(a) walking (b) swimming (c) volley ball serving 
2-November, December, January, February, March: 
(a) rhythmic steps (b) rhythmic plays 
(c) swimming (d) basket ball goal throw (e) balancing 
3-April and May 
(a) walking (b) swimming (c) patch ball—distance throw 
At the end of the year the buttons and banners are presented. 


Last year we gave a simple banner to the class within each school 
which earned the highest class average and we gave a blue celluloid 
button to each girl earning the required number of points for the 
first button and a red button to each girl receiving the required 
number of points for the second button. We hope to have metal 
buttons typically our own this year. 

Our plan is to give each girl earning seventy-five points during 
the year the first pin and each earning sixty points the second pin 
and give the class within each school earning the highest average 
a banner. 

Last spring we had a special simple program when the buttons 
and banners were presented, in some cases a joint program with 
the boys. At these meetings we had short talks by the principals and 
teachers, some songs and school yells. This did much to arouse in- 
terest among the girls and recognition from the principals, teachers 
and other children. 

Girls’ athletics in Kalamazoo Schools are still in the experimen- 
tal stage, but the results so far are good and we expect to continue 
to build on our present plan, and we hope that our next generation of 
women will be better fitted mentally, morally, physically for life’s 
duties because of the opportunities we are trying to provide for our 
girls today. 














COMMENTS UPON THE KALAMAZOO PLAN 
COMMENTS UPON KALAMAZOO PLAN 


I have received the outline of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the Kalamazoo Public Schools. 

I think the general plan is excellent. I have only a few sugges- 
tions to make. I should like to see the purposes of the plan stated 
somewhat differently. Purpose Number One as stated is good. I 
should think Purpose Number Two might be stated better this way: 
to emphasize team work without neglecting individual work. It 
seems to me that the general plan really emphasizes individual work 
rather than team work, and we must not forget that team work as 
called for in class competitions where the award is made to the 
school attaining the highest class average is a very different thing 
from team work in a cooperative game like baseball, basket ball, 
hockey, and the like. Thislatter kind of team work is probably from 
an educational point of view more valuable than the former type of 
team work. There seems to be very little emphasis placed on the 
second type of team work for girls. 

The third Purpose I should prefer to state in this way: to develop 
athletics suitable for girls, omitting the second clause, namely: 
‘not an imitation of boys’ athletics.’’ As a matter of fact it seems 
to me that girls’ athletics to a certain extent should be like boys’ 
athletics, particularly during the years ten, eleven, and twelve. 

As to trophies and pins, I have no suggestions to make. As to 
events, I feel like suggesting that the limit of the distance for walk- 
ing might be greater in the two classes than the two miles and the 
three miles suggested. We are apt, I think, to underestimate the 
walking capacity of able-bodied children; the three-mile and the 
five-mile walks are not real achievements for average children of 
those ages. 

As to the swimming, I should like to see recognition of more 
ambitious events than those cited. I approve of giving points for 
the minimum mentioned, but I think we should invite children to 
surpass the quite moderate events suggested. 

I have no suggestions to make as to the rhythmic steps, the 
rhythmic plays, or the patch and basket ball throwing, catching, 
volley ball serving. 

As to rope-skipping, I think the plan is excellent. However, I 
should like to see the tournament idea tried out in rope-skipping. I 
think there would be great possibilities in the tournament in connec- 
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tion with rope-jumping and in connection also with several other 
games for girls, which are not mentioned in the outline. 

I quite approve of the plan with regard to balancing, and be- 
lieve that the time limit has been wisely omitted. I-approve also of 
the plan with regard to the posture record, and think that recog- 
nition has been wisely given to this matter in the general plan. 

I have never felt convinced that a combination of running and 
throwing or catching with a time limit should be included as one of 
the events for a badge test. I think that a standard for speed and 
a standard for accuracy ought to be kept separate except under 
such conditions as occur in competitive games where, of course, 
there is no time limit other than that necessitated by the efforts of 
the opposing players. 

I could not get from the outline any definite idea at all of the 
use of the team games. To my mind these games are the most im- 
portant part of the general plan. 

I am sending this altogether too hastily dictated answer to your 
request knowing that the time is limited. If I can do anything 
further to serve you in this matter, I shall be glad. 

Very sincerely yours, 
George Ellsworth Johnson 


FURTHER WORD FROM MISS ROCKWELL 


While our athletic plan calls for very little team work of the 
second kind—we use team games very extensively and have ar- 
ranged a careful plan so that during the year the girls learn and play 
several types of team games which fit the seasons and our condi- 
tions (indoor and outdoor) as well as possible. 

The amount of work with team games required for our athletic 
badge is very small and I think we could wisely add more. 

Formerly we had our walking distances farther and I still think 
that most girls can walk farther under certain conditions. Most 
of our walking has to be done after three-thirty and it made the 
girls very late home. Some mothers objected and a few were quite 
disagreeable. We decided that it was better to modify our plan 
and keep enough walking to establish the habit even if it wasn’t 
as much as we should like. Then, too, we usually have a lunch and 
campfire and that takes time. We want the girls to learn to love out 
of door living. 
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More ambitious events in swimming would be desirable—but— 
we have one pool only and it is hard for most of our elementary 
girls to come often and I think the habit of coming is worth establish- 
ing and we made the requirements for the athletic button light—but 
we have offered in addition a certificate for swimming to all girls 
who can meet the requirements. Our theory is that the girls who 
come to our pool enough to get points toward the general athletic 
button will become interested enough to go on and get the swimming 
certificate. 

The summary of games I am sending may give the impression 
that our game work is ‘‘too carefully planned.”” We play many 
other games and we play all of these games at other times besides 
the months they are suggested—but we make a business of teaching 
them carefully during the month they are on the outline. 

Our social centers are going splendidly this year. I am getting 
some splendid results in folk dancing with mixed groups of boys 
and girls from sixteen to twenty or over. 

Ethel Rockwell 


ATHLETIC CONTESTS IN THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN 


A letter received from Walter W. Pettit, formerly field secre- 
tary of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
gives an interesting account of Scandinavian games. Mr. Pettit 
went to Europe to help in war relief work. 

‘We are some five hundred miles north of Stockholm, my 
Corona and I, and are rapidly nearing Russia. Dr. Devine met us 
at Stockholm and is accompanying us on our three-day trip around 
the Baltic. The country through which we are passing is rugged 
and covered with forests with many lakes and rivers. In the morn- 
ing we shall be at the north end of the Baltic and near the Arctic 
Circle. Since we landed in Bergen the days have been long. The 
sun sets between ten and eleven and it is light enough to read 
large print throughout the night. 

‘These long days have been used to advantage in the Scandi- 
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navian games which are at present being held in Stockholm. When 
we arrived in the city last Saturday morning everywhere were the 
beautiful Swedish flags, the ‘yellow cross of the sun in the beauti- 
ful blue of the sky’ as a patriotic young student told me. Posters 
announced the games and small boys were selling buttons and 
pins on the streets advertising the meet. Gymnasts from Den- 
mark, Norway and from all parts of Sweden had gathered here to 
compete in athletic events, and the entire city was expressing its 
interest in the eight day festival. Taxis and trams were alike deco- 
rated with the national emblem. 

“The program I am enclosing is for the opening day of the 
meet. We had hoped to attend the afternoon session in time to 
see the great opening procession but arrived late. The games are 
held in the stadium, a beautiful building of brick and stone lo- 
cated near the center of the city and seating probably some twenty 
thousand people. It was in this stadium that Thorpe became a 
household word in this country of athletes. These games are being 
held as a substitute for the Olympic games which were to have 
been in Berlin this summer. 

“As we arrived the 1500 meter race was being held. A large 
number of uniformed cadets from the naval training school were 
singing and cheering the Swedish runners on. There was some 
beautiful running in which a Dane on the last lap with a magnifi- 
cent spurt passed those in front of him and won the applause of 
the stands. A Swedish audience apparently seldom expresses 
any enthusiasm. 

“The feature of the afternoon was a drill by some two hun- 
dred young men dressed in white uniforms. The movements were 
those of Ling, I believe that was the name of the exponent of the 
Swedish gymnastic system. It was interesting here in the home of 
the movement after so many years to find the same exercises that 
are used in some of our public schools today. In perfect time these 
men bent their heads and gracefully moved their legs and arms. I 
wonder if Father Jahn would not turn over in his grave could he 
see the formalism of modern gymnastics. We Americans found 
these exercises a little tedious and even when one of the athletes 
carrying another on his shoulder fell off a high beam on which he 
was balancing himself, could not join in the merriment of the 
crowd. Later they ran in perfect time and marched using several 
different steps. As one of the Swedes put it, the effort of these 
people is toward grace while the German is more interested in 
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muscle development as a result of his Turning. A better example 
of the Swedish ideal could not be found than was given us in the 
hour’s exhibition at the Stadium. 

“Monday night about half-past eight I went out to the Games 
again and found a three-thousand meter race between Danes and 
Swedes being held. The Swedes easily outran the Danes. Then 
at half-past nine came a football game between the citizens of 
the old University town of Upsala and a team from Stockholm. 
The Rugby game was played and the spectators showed consid- 
erable enthusiasm, occasionally even breaking into a cheer, especi- 
ally the younger boys present. Stockholm defeated Upsala after 
which a few more races were run and at eleven the games were 
called off for the night. From nine-thirty until eleven-thirty at 
night seems a long day. 

“Tl gather from the program that other events were broad 
jumping, casting the javelin, discus throwing and dashes of various 
distances. Both times I was in the stadium there was a large crowd 
in attendance and numerous small boys anxious to slip in without 
paying or get a glimpse free from some neighboring elevation. 
The king was there the first afternoon, and a military band played 
as only a band in a music loving country like this can play. 

‘The Swedes who took part in the drill were as clean appear- 
ing a group of men as I have seen. They all had light hair and 
red cheeks, well-developed chests but under-developed limbs. 
They seem taller than other races. I have never seen so many tall 
men and women. Was at dinner the other night with a young 
student whose shoulder was on a level with the top of my head, and 
you will remember I am a little over six feet myself. 

“While in Stockholm I had hoped toseesomething of the social 
developments of the school plant, but did not have time. Both at 
Stockholm and Christiania we passed school gardens very well 
cultivated with the same small plots one sees in our own gardens. 
Have not seen a playground nor a piece of apparatus though there 
are numerous parks especially in Stockholm. The municipal and 
state opera houses are of course as important as they are in other 
parts of Europe. Even in distant Bergen beyond the snow-covered 
mountains we found the population out in the evening walking 
about the band stand listening to the music or sipping coffee in 
one of the numerous restaurants near.” 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FROM RACINE 


A. A. Fisk, Superintendent of Parks, Racine, Wisconsin, 
writes: 

“I have found by experience that it is a very unwise policy to del- 
egate any privilege whatsoever to private clubs. I think it is always 
well for the park department tolend its kind offices to further the in- 
terests of every kind ofclub that may be organized within the city, 
but I do not think it is at all just to give members of these private 
clubs privileges which are denied tothe general public. I feel thatitis 
much safer and much more in keeping with good, sound business 
judgment to fix a price for lockers and things of that sort which 
everyone must pay whether he does or does not belong to a club. 
The sole object of organizing these clubs is that they may conduct 
tournaments, making competitive play possible, and stimulating 
perhaps a greater interest in the game itself. It is much easier to 
foster that good-fellowship spirit within a club circle than it is with 
the unorganized general public. This is the advantage of organizing 
these clubs and the club members themselves receive the benefit 
and are not entitled, nor should they expect,to receive any other 
favors from the board of park commissioners. 

“We have completed our building at Washington Park and 
are using it at the present time. This building contains shower 
baths and lockers for men and women, and of course is equipped with 
toilet facilities. There is a café and lounging room on the second 
floor, and a broad porch twenty feet wide and fifty-four feet long 
overlooking the golf course. We charge patrons of these locker 
rooms $2.50 per year for a locker. Our lockers are fifteen inches 
wide, eighteen inches deep, and seventy-two inches high. We 
insist that these lockers be used by two individuals, each paying 
$2.50 per year. We make no charge for the use of the building 
other than this locker fee. The showers are free and each patron 
who wishes to furnish his own towel is at liberty to do so. We 
issue towel tickets which will give you ten towels for twenty-five 
cents. A number is punched out of these tickets each time the 
towel is used. This merely covers the cost of towels and laundering. 

“All concessions, and by that I mean the sale of refreshments 
and cigars, are sold direct by the board of park commissioners. We 
have an attendant who is paid a definite salary and we run this 
business just the same as anyone would run a mercantile business. 
All refreshments are sold at popular prices, and we are having no 
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trouble at all in satisfying the public with the quality of service we 
are rendering. 

“We do not recognize the Washington Park Golf Club in any 
official sense. We do, however, try to make things as agreeable for 
them as we possibly can. We encourage the holding of parties and 
social gatherings of all kinds at the club house, and we permit them 
to hold these parties under the auspices of the club management 
The date, however, is set so that we know when these activities are 
going to take place. These activities are always held in the even- 
ing as the golf links is seldom visited by people except during the 
hours of daylight. We encourage these other activities because in 
this way we are making our equipment more useful and rendering 
more public service, and we think that is the function of our depart- 
ment.” 


ONE YEAR OF RECREATION IN DETROIT 


The report of the Recreation Commission of the City of 
Detroit at the end of the first year of its organization shows sixty- 
nine centers active through the summer months with an average 
weekly attendance of 91,371; sixty-four winter centers and twenty- 
eight skating rinks. The budget for this work did not become 
available until July first, so actual organized work began on that day. 

The feature of the evening activity upon the summer play- 
grounds was the competition in playground ball between men’s 
teams of the various centers. There were nine leagues and as 
many as seventy-eight teams playing in the regular weekly schedules. 
One of these teams was composed of players of six nationalities. 
Another had five ex-league players. Forty-five hundred persons 
were taught to swim. 

Street play conducted upon a little oval of street parking 
transformed the space from a danger spot to an influence for good 
in the neighborhood. The full time of three policemen was released 
for other duties and the watchman “confined his efforts solely to 
waste paper and the mechanism of the fountain.’”’ The group 
maintained its organization at the close of the summer, meeting 
in a neighboring school or at the children’s houses. 
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CHILDREN’S NATURE EXPERIENCES TOLD IN THE 
CORNELL RURAL SCHOOL LEAFLET 


One letter is from a boy who tells about the collection of birds’ 
nests which they have made in his school, how they have mounted 
twenty-five on cardboard, and have many more to mount as soon 
as they can secure more cardboard. He says, “I got the barn 
swallow’s nest out of a barn near the school by fastening a chisel to 
a pole and unloosened the nest from the rafter. It fell onto the 
haymow so it did not break at all. The red-winged blackbird’s 
nest we found in a low bush near the water and the eggs were in it. 
Their color was bluish-white covered with black scrawls, and later 
we went there and saw the young ones in it. We have the black- 
bird’s nest now.’ Boys and girls no longer collect bird’s eggs 
because that is unnecessary cruelty but practically all birds build 
new nests every year so there is no harm in taking the old ones. 


A girl writes about watching some bluebirds build their nest 
in a birdhouse. Presently she discovered that there were five 
little white eggs in the nest, and finally she knew that the little birds 
had hatched out, for the parent birds began carrying worms to the 
nest. When the young birds were old enough to fly, the old ones 
would coax them to come out of the nest until one day the little 
birds flew away to care for themselves. 

In making a birdhouse, one should take care not to make it 
too large and to have it look as much like a natural place as possible. 
It should be left unpainted unless the wood is bright and new and 
if painted, a dull gray or brown color should be used to make it look 
as much as possible like the tree limbs. 


An interesting day’s camping trip which one teacher and her 
pupils took is described in one of the boys’ letters. He tells how 
they gathered sticks to build a fire and roasted corn and potatoes for 
their lunch in the ashes. After lunch the boys built a dam so that 
there would be a place for them to go swimming in the summer and 
after they had finished that, the teacher read to them and they had 
a few classes. Before they left the place they were very careful to 
put out the fire for the teacher explained to them that many forest 
fires start through carelessness in putting out camp fires. On the 
way home, they found wild pears and wild thorn-apples to eat. 
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PROTECTING THE WILD FLOWERS 


The following brief extract from one letter contains an inter- 
esting suggestion: ‘Yesterday our teacher went ahead and we all 
marched behind her. She would go to a tree, and we had our pencils 
and paper with us and we would write on our paper what we thought 
it was. There were twenty-two trees and I knew fifteen of them 
right.’’ An excellent way to learn how to identify the trees, isn’t it? 


A little girl who is much interested in the birds tells how she 
and her classmates attract the birds around the schoolbuilding. 
They put crumbs of bread or cake, pieces of apple and suet, on the 
window-sill and watch the birds eat. The birds soon learn that no 
harm will come to them and they eat crumbs out of the hands of 
their little friends in the school. 


Not many of us have had such an experience as one of the 
boys relates in his letter. He went to the woods one Saturday and, 
after he had walked a long way, he lay down in the long grass to rest. 
While he was listening to the song of a robin-redbreast in a tree 
overhead, a grasshopper hopped toward the lad, stretched out his 
long legs and fastened his sharp claws in the grass, then his skin 
split open beginning at his head and he crawled out of the shell 
dressed in a new suit of bright green. Most grasshoppers shed their 
skin or “‘molt”’ five times, a professor of entomology tells us. 


PROTECTING THE WILD FLOWERS 


Joseph Lee, Boston, Massachusetts, President Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 


I believe a lot could be done for a neglected sort of recrea- 
tion by interesting school children in the campaign for the preser- 
vation of our native plants, and if an interest in birds could be 
added we might do even more. The result, in fact, would be a 
protection to the birds, to the plants and to the suburbanite—kill- 
ing three birds with one stone, as it were—besides giving boys and 
girls better fun on their spring exploring or marauding expeditions 
than they now enjoy. 
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PROTECTING THE WILD FLOWERS 


Of course everybody wants to go out into the country on a 
spring or summer afternoon and come home tired and laden with 
the spoils of the chase, but if he goes armed with a pair of field 
glasses, a notebook and a camera, it would be possible for him to 
get the spoils without spoiling or despoiling other things or people. 
A bird or plant can be photographed a great deal oftener without 
material damage than it can be picked, ‘‘rocked’’ or have its nest 
plundered, and with equal impunity. 

Then there is the special joy, shared by St. Augustine in his 
memorable exploit with the neighbor’s pear tree (and if there was 
any sweetness in them it was the sweetness of stolen fruit), in 
stealing fruit or other edible commodity so long as it is presented 
in the way that fetched our first parents direct from the tree itself. 
Suburbanites, indeed, might almost start and finance a move- 
ment to get the necessary teaching and suggestion into the schools 
in sheer self-defence. 

The Audubon Society and the Society for the Protection of 
Native Plants should help, and would be, I think glad to help 
in any such campaign in any city. A member of the society writes 
me: 


“The object of the Society for the Protection of Native 
Plants is to check the unnecessary waste and destruction of our 


native plants. Its work is done by the distribution of literature, 
and especially by interesting children, although it must be admitted 
that the older people are often quite as thoughtless in despoiling 
our wild flowers. 

“It is not necessary to discourage altogether the gathering 
of wild flowers and ferns for decorative purposes. We merely ask 
that the flowers shall be picked with a little care and discrimina- 
tion. We would remind people that if our woods, fields, and 
roadsides are to retain the loveliness of wild flower growth, many 
flowers of each species must be allowed to go to seed. 

“Tillage and buildings necessarily tend to restrict the areas 
where wild flowers can flourish, but it is possible to help the flowers 
to hold their own in places where they can still grow. The love of 
natural beauty ought to lead us to use moderation in breaking off 
large branches of flowering shrubs, which represent the growth of 
many years, but can live in water but a few days. 

“Many of the flowers most effective for decoration can be 
gathered, away from the roadside, without fear of doing any per- 
manent harm. Such are the daisy, buttercup, clover, wild-rose, 
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COMMERCIAL RECREATION TRANSFORMED 


meadow-sweet, steeple-bush, aster, goldenrod, and other vigorous 
and abundantly growing plants. Any of these are beautiful in 
the house or on the piazza. From the picking or the purchase, 
however, of the rarer flowers, and especially of the purple fringed 
orchid, the sabbatia, the fringed gentian, or the mayflower, we en- 
treat every one to abstain. 

“To interest children in plants give them a garden to care 
for. This need not mean anything large or costly; a small window- 
box or a patch of cultivated earth a few feet square is ample. 
Let them raise either vegetables or flowers, just something to awaken 
an interest in growing things. The plants selected to grow should 
be easy to get and easy to grow, and should be of a kind yielding 
quick results and with a long season of productiveness. For a 
simple flower-garden pansies are among the best plants, for they 
give an abundance of bloom throughout the entire season. Also 
to be recommended are petunias, nasturtiums, morning glories, 
scarlet runners, marigolds, dahlias, and golden glow. If a child 
once gets the pleasure of success in such a bed, its interest is awak- 
ened and the result may be real love of a garden and of the living 
things about us. To such a person needless destruction of wild 
plants is abhorrent, and the protection of them a duty. 

We urge: 

1st. Moderation. (Do not gather too many flower of the 
same kind in one locality!) 

2nd. Care. (Use scissors or knife.) 

3rd. Judgment. (Respect the roadside and conspicuous 
plants!) 

4th. Occasional total abstinence. (Never pick especially 
tare flowers!) 

The Society is glad to furnish leaflets to anyone interested. 
Application should be made to Society for the Protection of Native 
Plants, 66 Newbury Street, Boston.” 


COMMERCIAL RECREATION TRANSFORMED 


In Kansas City, Missouri, inspectors from the Recreation 
Department of the Board of Public Welfare visit each public dance 
hall every night that it is open. These men report to the office any 
irregularities and the matter is taken up with the management of 
the place. 
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COMMERCIAL RECREATION TRANSFORMED 


When the work was begun, in 1910, as many as fifty-two 
names of girls under age attending the dance halls were reported in 
a single night but at the present time about four cases in a week is 
a fair average. The number of cases of patrons found drinking 
liquor brought into the place or appearing to be under the influence 
of liquor have been reduced to a minimum. Constant pressure on 
the managers of the dance halls has borne fruit. They are co- 
operating in spirit as they never did before, realizing that the 
clean places of amusement are more profitable than those conducted 
under suspicion. They are becoming educated to the desire to 
have their business rated as 4 well as other forms of amusement. 

The general rules of conduct to be enforced by the manage- 
ment of the dance halls require that the halls be brightly lighted 
during all the time they are in use, that no undue familiarity between 
partners be allowed, that people under the influence of liquor be 
refused admittance to the hall, that the dance shall close at twelve 
o’clock unless special permission to continue later is obtained, that 
girls sixteen and under shall not be admitted unless accompanied 
by parents or some other respectable adult, and that smoking, 
profanity, or boisterous conduct shall not be permitted. 

The skating rinks of the city are also regulated by an ordinance 
similar to that controlling the dance halls and the rules of conduct 
are practically the same for both places. Minors are not permitted 
to attend the rinks after nine o’clock at night unless accompanied 
by parents or guardian. 

The censorship of motion picture films as carried on by the 
Recreation Department in cooperation with the National Board of 
Censorship has grown from a feeble a‘tempt without an ordinance 
in 1911 to fairly effective work under the ordinance that has been 
enforced since May 4, 1914. Through the efforts of a number of 
public-spirited men and women of Kansas City to get an effective 
law regulating the exhibition of motion pictures, one was passed by 
the Council creating the position of Censor of Films and Pictures 
and a Board of Appeals of three persons appointed by the Mayor. 
The censor was transferred by the civil service commission to the 
recreation department. Some of the managers of film exchanges 
cooperated with the department from the beginning. The re- 
fractory ones were finally won over by firmness and fairness. As 
the work progressed, it became impossible to keep a check on what 
was being released by visiting the first release theatres. Too much 
time was consumed by the deputy having to wait through an entire 
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THE STORYTELLER BECKONS 


program in order to see the picture in question. It was also im- 
practical to make any cuts that were necessary in the operator’s 
booth in the theatre. A projection room was fitted up in con- 
nection with the recreation department offices in October, 1913, 
and the film companies were directed to bring the films to this pro- 
jection room. Two projection machines take care of this work. 
The film exchanges are required to furnish the department each 
week with a list of their releases for the week and this list is checked 
against a list furnished by the National Board of Censors. If 
any picture appears on the release sheet furnished by the film com- 
pany that appears on the list furnished by the National Board of 
Censorship, as passed subject to certain eliminations, that picture 
is ordered into the projection room of the department to be reviewed 
and if the eliminations have not been made, they are cut here. If 
the film company refuses to allow the cuts to be made, the film is 
not allowed to be run in the city. One of the difficulties to be over 
come is that the present motion picture ordinance prohibits only 
those pictures that can be proven immoral or obscene while other 
pictures containing very objectionable scenes that cannot be 
defined as being either immoral or obscene are allowed to run. 


THE STORYTELLER BECKONS 
Extract from Letter from Evelyn Shedd, Washington, D. C. 


Every evening at twilight the little folks gathered together under 
the pine trees for a story hour. There were about thirty children 
of varied ages so I tried at first having three evenings a week for 
the younger ones, and the alternate evenings for the older children. 
But since they all came each evening I changed the plan, telling a 
story for the little children first and then one for the older ones. I 
let the wishes of the children themselves govern the selection of 
stories for the most part and it was interesting to note how com- 
pletely their requests covered the various types of stories, fairy 
stories, folklore, myths, fables, nature stories, animal stories, ad- 
venture tales, mystery stories, the experiences of the Knights of 
the Round Table and Robin Hood and his merry men and of course 
the fun stories. 

The playground teacher and I cooperated in arranging an inter- 
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TRAINED TEACHERS PROMOTE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 





esting hour with the children Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
for the parents and grown-ups to enjoy as well. We had them 
dramatize some of the simplest stories, and taught them games, 
folk dances and rhythms, varying the program each evening. The 
final evening was especially effective and fanciful. The children 
represented fairies, flowers and elves, sleeping in the woodland. 
Spring awakened them to laughter, song and dance, until the chill 
winds of the autumn blew them away. 

Every Tuesday morning I read short stories or current novels 
to the ladies of the community and every Thursday night I helped 
arrange a program of “Home Talent.’’ Before the summer was 
over almost every talented member of the club had his hidden abili- 
ties, musical, literary or artistic displayed for the pleasure of the 
community. I filled in when necessary with stories or book reviews. 
The selection of stories for the older folks was the most difficult 
part of the work, possibly because my storytelling heretofore had 
been confined to children almost exclusively. 

A previous experience in summer work with children may in- 
terest you, so I will give you a brief outline of it. The Children’s 
Department of the Public Library has a branch in Georgetown which 
reaches the poorer class of children. For two summers I had a story 
hour for the children when they came to exchange books once a 
week. The other mornings I went to different localities, gathering 
the children together under a tree or on a vacant lot for three hours 
of gamesand stories. In one district there was neither tree nor grass 
plot, so I took the group of children, twenty or thirty in number, 
eight blocks to Montrose Park. Such a time as we had there, tramp- 
ing the hills, playing games, wading in the creek on hot mornings 
and telling stories. The interest of the older brothers and sisters 
and even the mothers was a constant surprise to me. 

The object of the work was primarily to give the children whole- 
some pleasure, but of course close in the background was the desire 
to develop in them a taste for good literature and ideals of right 
living. 


TRAINED TEACHERS PROMOTE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


Reports from teachers trained by the Wisconsin County Train- 
ing Schools for Teachers in Rural Schools indicate the tremendous 
vitalizing force even one person may be in community affairs. 
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TRAINED TEACHERS PROMOTE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


“One teacher called in the physician from the neighboring 
village and asked him to come and speak to her people on tubercu- 
losis. He had been principal of one of the high schools of the state 
and readily responded. The interest which his address aroused 
led the people to desire regular gatherings of that kind. The teacher 
secured the organization of a society which has maintained monthly 
meetings for the past three years.” * * * 

‘She was no common teacher, but was a real spirit of progress 
in the community. She went after the board, after the boys, after 
their parents until she secured for her school ground the best equip- 
ment of play apparatus in the county.” * * * * 

“Here, somewhat in the back woods, she went to work. She 
organized the women and girls into a sewing circle. She secured a 
Babcock milk tester and got all her pupils and many of the farmers 
interested in the testing of milk. She interested the farmers in tested 
seed corn, so that every farmer in her district planted tested seeds. 
She secured through her sewing circle the most complete equipment 
of almost any school in the county.* * * * 

‘The children wanted me to see their basement; so the teacher 
took me down to see it. The furnace sat in the middle, dividing 
the one large room. In each corner was a playhouse, and one or two 
others edged in between. Each playhouse contained the rustic 
furniture made by the children and was supplied with rugs of their 
own making, pictures of their own framing, tables furnished with 
dishes and linen; and all was complete. The ingenuity of each 
family or set of children was plainly shown, and there were visible 
signs of a little suggestion by the teacher. 

“TI was told that the children ate their dinners in their play 
dining rooms and that they often visited each other and ate dinner 
with each other, observing the best etiquette of the neighborhood. 
They were happy and proud of their lovely basement.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
BOOK REVIEWS 


PLAY LIFE OF THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS 


By Luella A. Palmer. Published by Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 

$1.20 

Sometimes even the reviewer is nonplussed. Occasionally, once at least in a 
life-time, even to the most captious, comes a book of which he longs to say, “‘I 
can’t do it justice. Read it, memorize it and try to live it, and the world will be 
the better.” Such a gift has Miss Palmer given students of child life. One 
might catalogue the fanciful plays, the charming rhymes, the bubbling games; 
one might tell of the womanly tenderness and sympathetic comprehension of the 
way of a little child—but after all, it would be better for your children if you 
were reading the book instead of the review. 


TEN BOYS’ FARCES 


By Eustace M. Peixotto. Published by Walter H. Baker and Company, Boston’ 

1916. Price, twenty-five cents 

These farces originated as impromptu entertainments at the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club, in San Francisco. So popular were they that they were played 
again and again, some of them fully 2000 times until they became somewhat 
crystallized—though they are constantly modified in use by their originators 
and heirs in the Columbia Park Club. Crude, “roughhouse,” boisterous, they 
are certainly of the boy, by the boy and for the boy. 

In the author’s preface, an exposition of the value of such spontaneous in- 
genuity as is represented in these farces is presented. 


CITY RESIDENTIAL LAND DEVELOPMENT 


Publication of the City Club of Chicago. Published by the University of Chica - 
go Press, Chicago, Illinois. Edited by Alfred B. Yeomans, Landscape 
Architect 
The results of the competition in plans for the development of a quarter- 

section in Chicago, held by the City Club in 1913, are here made available. 

Many of the plans submitted in the competition are shown, together with the 

discussion by the architect. These plans are made more valuable by the discus- 

sion from aesthetic, sociological and economic viewpoints provided by expert 
critics. 

Carol Aronovici, who contributes the sociological critique, notes the general 
acceptance on the part of the competitors of the necessity for adequate recreational 
and play facilities. No plan, however, provides for a recreation system consis- 
tent with the needs of the population to be accommodated. Some pians provide 
great spaces near detached houses and almost none near apartments and the 
more congested areas. Some place playgrounds as objective points of main 
thoroughfares, which exposure to the public gaze may tend, the critic says, to 
foster ‘‘self-consciousness and a desire for display.” 

The critic questions placing groups of public buildings ‘‘out of proportion to 
the home atmosphere which it is especially desirable to convey in such a develop- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ment.******In the center of a great city or the plaza of a community as a unit, 
it may be found convenient to concentrate many structures at a point where 
they would be most easily found and where they would give expression to the 
civic pride of the people. In a small section, however, such as was involved in 
the competition, concentration of the civic structures and spaces is not neces- 
sary, but detrimental to the wholesome community life of the people. The mob 
spirit in amusement centers is an enemy of the home and of society. The concen- 
tration of recreational facilities at a single point intensifies the use or abuse of 
amusement facilities and the commercial values of such concentration are so 
great as to stimulate an undue effort on the part of those financially interested to 
detract from the home life and foster the street habit.’’ 


PLAYS FOR HOME, SCHOOL, AND SETTLEMENT 


By Virginia Olcott. Designs for costumes by Harriet Mead Olcott. Published 
by Moffatt, Yard & Co., New York. Price, $1.00, net 
Six charming little plays in simple prose and easy rhythms make up this 
book. There are few speaking characters, but many supernumeraries may be 
employed. The plays have all been used by the author and her friends. They 
have dignity and a fine moral tone—not too obvious. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 25—Aug. 3, for 
Playground Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


A Normal School for 
Playground Workers 


Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan 
Credits toward Diploma. Folk Dancing, 


Pageantry, Games, Story Telling, Gym- 

nastics, Playground Practice. Strong 

Faculty, Accredited. For Illustrated 

Bulletin address 
REGISTRAR, Box 71 

616-22 Se. Michigan Blyrd. CHICAGO 
Fall Term opens Sept. 18 





Is a six-pound silent partner 
that makes routine a habit. 
With it your business reports 
and accounts as well as your 


personal correspondence are 
attended to promptly. 














Come to 
Milwaukee! 
Play with the Play Leaders 
from all parts of America 


RECREATION CONGRESS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Nov. 20-23, 1917 


Corona eliminates worry. 





Cost with case, $50.00 


Write, phone or call for booklet 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 


141 W. 42d St. Tel. Bryant 7150 
Opposite Hotel Knickerbocker 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


MUNICIPAL GOLF LINKS 








MEDART MEDALS 


As a means of elevating the standard of physical efficiency, 
more and more cities throughout the country are employing 
Medal Tests for Playground activities. 


Medart Medals are furnished free with Medart Playground 
Equipment. These medals are of intrinsic value and will be 
cherished by the children receiving them. 


The Medart Efficiency Tests can be adopted in whole or 
in part, as they may suit local conditions. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘W”’ 





It explains the Medart Medal System, as well as being a 
recognized guide on Playground Equipment. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gymnasium Outfitters Steel Lockers 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Boston, Mass. 
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R. D. WaucH Winnipeg, Canada 
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WHEN A MAN COMES TO HIMSELF 


A business man who has already done much for 
the playground movement, who has been instrumental 
in setting free thousands of dollars for playgrounds for 
the children, has just written, ‘I have been reading 
Woodrow Wilson’s ‘When a Man Comes to Himself’. 
It has made me ponder if I ought not perhaps to ‘come 
to myself’. Therefore, to drop everything else and devote 
the rest of my life to the playground movement. Because 
of the insight which my various trips have given me, 
I feel the responsibility to sell my life as dearly as 
possible for playground results.” 





